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TO FRIENDS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

In the proposed Volume my object is to do for Astronomy what I 
have endeavoured to accomplish, in a humble way, for Botany, viz., 
to direct the attention of the more intelligent among working men to 
the attractions which the world of Nature presents to our notice, and 
the undying pleasures with which she rewards all who cross the 
threshold of her temple of wonders. That our little book, " Father 
Femie, the Botanist," was the means of leading many to become 
delighted students of the "gentle science," we have had the fullest 
evidence ; and we are glad to think that to the lives of such it has 
added a new and never failing source of happiness. But as it is only 
in the comparatively short season of summer that such studies can be 
successfully prosecuted, the proposed work on the stars will open up a 
new and higher field of study to the thoughtful student during the 
dull and dreary season of winter. Moreover, as the best season to 
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commence the study of the stars is in autuum, when the season of 
flowers is at its close, the student will, so to speak, pass at a bound 
from the contemplation of God's garden on eajrth to those grander 
conservatories of creative display in the heavens. And though he, tiie 
student, may not be able to replenish his vasculum with the produc- 
tions of those higher fields, he has the consolation of knowing that 
such flowers do not need his poor e£forts, in the way of collecting and 
preserving, seeing that their blossoming is not for a day, but for ever. 

For the information of some, I may add that the greater portion of 
the volume made its appearance some two or three years since in a 
series of articles in the " People's Friend," a Dundee paper, entitled, 
*' Among the Constellations;" and among the readers of that Journal 
I understand there is a widely-felt desire to have said articles in Boole 
form. 

Intending Subscribers will therefore be kind enough to send in their 
names without delay to the author, 

JAMES iriCHOLSOIi^, Merryflats, Oovan, or to ELLEN 
iriCHOLSOIi^, Barnes School, South Shields. 
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The first and longest poem in the present volume will not 

be altogether new to some of its readers. In its cruder 

form it found a place in my first volume, — "Kilwuddie 

and other Poems;" but that edition being long since out of 

print, the "Herd Laddie" and a few others have, after 

careful revision, been resuscitated and transferred to the 

present collection. The poem alluded to was written more 

than twenty years ago, and that chiefiy for the amusement 

of my daughter, then a little girl, whose productions now 

appear along with my own in the following pages; these 

I leave to speak for themselves. Meanwhile, I here take 

the opportunity of thanking, in her name no less than 

my own, the many kind friends and well-wishers who 

have done so much to make the present undertaking a 

success. 

JAMES NICHOLSON. 

Merryflats, Govan. 
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POEMS. 



THE HERD LADDIE. 
A Rural Sketch. 



Part I. — The Rain. 

Oh ! weary, weary fa's the rain, 

The kintra's in a steep ; 
Oot by or in, there's naething heard 

But aye the weary dreep. 

Nicht*s raven locks dishevelled fa' 

Day's bonnie broo adoun ; 
The muirlan' burns, frae bank to brae, 

Are rowin* big an' broun. 

Wi' thunerin* din, oot owre the linn 

The spate fa's heavily; 
While ilka holm on Avenside 

Is flooded like a sea. 

B 
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Oh, "wally, wally!" cried the whaup, 

Lang ere the break o' day; 
The plovers sailin' through the lift, 

Sang loud an* mournfully ; 

While a' nicht lang the winds did moan 

Like spirits endurin* pain ; 
An* the angry reek cam' doun wi* a daud, 

Forebodin* the comin* rain. 

Doug Towser streaks him on the hearth 

His drookit hide to beek ; 
While bawdrons weets her velvet paw 

To wash her face sae sleek j 

An' gin by chance oot owre her lug 

She lifts her weetin* paw, 
Be sure that sign betokens rain — 

If winter, sleet or snaw. 

The farmer fidgin* in his chair, 

Sits by the chimla lug ; 
Wi* gimin* face he e*es the lift, 

Syne kicks awa the doug. 

He sooks his cheeks maist oot o' sicht 

In vain his pipe to blaw ; 
He's broken a bent strae in the shank, 

In wrath syne flings't awa. 
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An* while he thinks o* the wark behin*, 

The auld wife thinks o' her kye, 
Lest the rain sae snell should ding them yell 

An* lea* her milk-tubs dry. 

An* aye she cries, "Oh, the weaiy rain! 

An* whan it will stop, Gude kens!*' 
Syne afF she trots to the haystack en' 

To muster her drookit hens. 

An' while the farmer fumes wi' wrath 

An* pokers up the fire, 
The lads are idlin* in the bam. 

The lassies in the byre. 

Thus ane by an^ their cares increase. 

As the day gaes slowly by; 
But nae ane there tak*s thocht or care 

For the laddie that herds the kye. 

Oot wi* the beasts frae early mom 

Till gloamin hour at e*en, 
Withoot a bield to break the storm, 

Or roof his heid to screen. 

* 

There's no a dry steek on his back ; 

His sark's glued to his skin ; 
While the rain that dreeps frae his duddie breeks 

Jergs oot o' his clouted shoon. 
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Twice owre has he wrung his pirnie plaid, 

An' daudit his bannet blue ; 
And brushed aside the cauld wat locks 

That cling to his thochtfu' broo. 

Nae company but the ourie kye ; 

His seat a mossy stane ; 
While mony an' sad are the thochts that rise 

In that lane herd laddie*s brain. 

Dreamily watchin' the oiirie kye, 

As sadly the cud they chow, 
He sees but the vision'd scenes that rise 

In the licht o' Fancy's lowe. 

Nae langer he hears the blythe wee birds, 

That sang at early mom, 
Noo happin' their young frae the win' an' weet 

In shelterin* brake an' thorn. 

His thochts hae flown to a lowly hame 

In the village far awa, 
Whaur the bairnies rin, wi* gleesome din, 

To watch the rain-draps fa'. 

He sees the kirkyard on the brae, 
Whaur his faither is sleepin' soun' ; 

His mither at her spinnin' wheel. 
An' the spokes gaun merrily roun*. 
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He sees her rise frae her seat on the hearth 

An' gaze through the window pane, 
An' weel he kens her heart is sair 

For her callan that's oot in the rain. 

Oh, wha hasna felt the mystic spell 

That draws young hearts to hame ? 
The man wha hasna felt its power 

Is worthless o' the name. 

Oh hame, sweet hame ! that hinnied word, , 

Hoo it mak's oor heart-strings thrill ; 
O' the sunny spot on memory's waste, 

It's aye the greenest stilL 

What for did he lea' that lowly hame, 

Wi' its hearts sae tried an' true ? 
'Twas a' tae earn the penny fee. 

To pay the laird his due. 

Sae dashin' the tear-drap frae his e'e, 

He cries, though his heart is sair — 
" Yes, mitherl for thee I'll bear life's ills. 

Though they were ten times mair !" 

Hope's star ance mair through the mirk o' his 
Shed doun the licht o' the dawn, [thochts 

While something within in a whisper spak' 
O' better days at han'. 
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Then liftin' his e'e to the grey hillside, 
To see if the rain were owre, 

Through a rift in the leaden clouds he saw 
The joyous sunlicht pour. 

The clouds that hung like Nature's pall, 

An' dark as a dungeon wa', 
Noo lift their trailin* skirts o* black, 

An' silver borders shaw. 

Noo far an' wide the calm blue lift 

Is openin' like a sea, 
While frae abune the sun o' June 

Looks doun wi' burnin* e'e. 

The midges in a shiftin' cloud, 

In air are dancin' thrang ; 
Ance mair the lavrock frae the lift 

Pours doun his joyous sang. 

Noo man an' horse are scouring aff 

To work on field an' farm ; 
Ance mair frae skep an' byke the bees 

Hum oot in busy swarm. 

An' frae the lum, wi' playfu* curl, 

Gaes up the spielin' reek \ 
While grumphy in the sun ance mair 

Has laid him doun to beek. 
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Wi' joy oor herdie sees ance mair 

The licht that shines through tears j 
Whfle o'er his warl' o' dreams ance mair, 

The rainbow arch uprears. 

His soul like harp Eolian, 

Whose strings do fitful play, 
Awakes at Nature's softest touch 

To thrillin' melody. 

Frae ilka aspect o' her face 

He drinks in joy or woe ; 
A youthfu* Samuel in her fane, 

A bard in embryo. 

The lucken gowan in the mead, 

The daisy on the lea. 
The wild rose noddin' owre the bum, 

Wi' joy wad licht his e'e. 

The lichen'd rock, the foamin' Un, 

The purple thymy brae. 
Like pictures in his secret soul 

Lie mirror'd to this day. 

What solemn thochts an' fancies wild 

The laddie's soul wad fill. 
When gloamin' grey her skirt o' mist. 

Loot fa' owre glen an' hill. 
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Then Poesy, her fairy han* 

Laid saftly on his e*en ; 
Ae flourish o' her magic wan*, 

Then, lo ! how changed the scene. 

Yon doud-capp'd hill is Sinai's mount, 
The lichtnin's flaucht an* blaze. 

The volley'd thunders shake the hills 
An' mountains to their base. 

Ance mair the scene is changed, an' lo ! 

Sodom's red overthrow ; 
The fiery hurricane frae heaven 

Is sweepin' a' below. 

Anon, it is the Judgment scene, 
The last trump blares aloud ; 

While He, the Judge o' earth an heaven, 
Sits throned upon a cloud. 

Wave abune wave rise human heads. 

As far as e'e can reach — 
Peoples an' tribes frae every clime, 

O' every hue an* speech. 

The heavens are faulded like a robe. 
The mountains melt wi'dreid; 

The kirkyards wi* commotion heave. 
An* yield their hoarded deid. 
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Anon the New Jerusalem, 
That lang-prepared abode, 

Shines glorious abune the hills — 
The sunny hills o' God. 

He hears the meltin' strains that float 
Through blissfu* Eden bowers, 

While a' the air is balmy with 
The breath o' fadeless flowers. 

Sweet, gleefu' voices far awa 
Ring oot like silver bells — 

Familiar tones that linger yet 
In Memory's hidden cells. 

O can it be that lang sin' syne 

In fairer warlds than this. 
Our souls hae spent a sinless youth, 

An' this its re-echoed bliss ? 

That siccan thochts an' siclike dreams 
Through boyhood's welkin sail, 

Wha disna ken ? wha hasna felt? — 
But I maun to my tale. 
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Part II. — Afton. 



OoT o* his pouch his twal-hour piece 

He took an' begoud to eat, 
When something ayont him began to steer 

An' syne to youf an' greet. 

Sae, wheelin' aboot, the while he eased 

The bannet frae his lug \ 
Low cowerin' amang the brake he spied 

A puir bedraigled doug. 

Puir Watty felt maist like to greet 

Wi' sorrow at the sicht, 
For ne'er before had he beheld 

A doug in sic a plicht. 

A* laigered owre wi' moss an' mire, 

Like pownie frae the plew, 
His tae e'e closed an' a bluidy gash 

Across his bassant broo. 

" O, I deem'd mysel' a luckless wicht," 
Quo Watty, " as ane may be ; 
But here's a creature God has made, 
Mair frienless, far, than me." 
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O, cruel 1 cruel maun he be, 

An' merciless his breast, 
Wha raised red murder's reckless han' 

To strike a puir dumb beast. 

The puir tyke, though it couldna speak, 
Whined oot a gratefu' prayer, — 

Spread oot its paws and licked his feet. 
Till Watty's heart grew sair. 

An' first he fed him wi' his piece. 
Syne bathed his bluidy broo, 

Then in aneath his pimie plaid 
The chitterin' thing he drew. 

Aye dose, an' closer yet he crap 
Aneath the shelterin' plaid; 

Till first a paw an' syne his head. 
On Watty's breast was laid. 

Refireshin' are the showers that fa' 
On the droopin' flowers o' May, 

But sweeter far, to man or beast, 
Is the heart's warm sympathy. 

But hark ! a voice in anger raised 

Disturbs the twa's repose. 
As frae the bent up wi' a bound 

EUs face a laddie shows. 
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A laddie something like himsel*, 

But bigger, aulder far, 
His gloomy broo an' steekit neive 

Foreboded comin* war. 

He's ta*en a grip o* Watty's plaid, 
Drawn't aflf him wi' a rug; 
" Get up," quo he, " ye toun-bred loon ! 
Ye want to steal my doug." 

"Your doug!" quo Watty, "is he yours? 
Gude save's ! ye micht think shame 
To awn a beast an* use it sae — 
My fegs ! ye're sair to blame." 

"The doug's my ain, ye wabster's get! 
I'll dae wi' him's I like; 
Tak* care I dinna gie ye mair 
Than I hae gien my tyke." 

Like arrow frae a bent bow string 
Sprang Watty to his feet, 

Ae lick the coof dung heels owre heid, 
As if he'd been a peat. 

"There, tak* ye that, ye ill-bred hound, 
An* learn to watch yer tongue, 
Nor gie ill names to decent folk 
Let them be auld or young. 
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" A wabster's get ! fegs, ye're no blate, 
Get up, ye muirlan' howg ! 
I hae a min' to thrash ye weel 
For sake o' yer bit doug." 

W? bluidy snout an' bannetless, 
The coof raise to his feet, 

Nae sooner saw his ain bluid rin, 
Than he begoud to greet 

" rU teU my faither, that I wiU, 
My feth ! he'll let ye ken 
That he's the laird o' Peasetrae Ha', 
As weel as Loggie Glen. 
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I winna fecht wi' sic as thee, 
Ye've learnt owre mony tricks ; 

Ye've srnrely tried the boxin' trade, 
Ye gie sic fearfu' licks." 

Quo Watty, " Though he were the laird 

O' Scotian' ilka ell, 
I wadna loot me to be snool'd — 

No, by the king himsel'." 



" Then, what richt hae ye to my doug, 
That cost me half-a-croun? 
Though noo he's hardly worth a groat 
Excep* to hang or droun." 
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" Nae doot but he's some manget whalp 
Some herd has thrown awa ;" 
Quo Watty, " Sir, that doug this day 
I coft frae Collin Craw. 

" Oh maister ! let the puir thing bide 
Wi' me until the fair ; 
111 share wi* him my ilka meal, 
Frae ye I'll ask nae mair." 

" The deil a meal ye's get to share — 
The laddie's fair gane gyte I 
Sae, sen' him afF; ye needna greet — 
I dinna want to flyte." 

Noo wha cam' linkin' owre the lea, 

Jist in the nick o' time, 
But Jeanie, the laird's dochter fair, 

A lassie in her prime. 

Her dimplin* cheeks wi' roses dicht, 

Her e'en a thocht agley ; 
Yet wi' the lowe o' woman's love 

Aye lichtit bonnilie. 

Though, woman-like, her tongue could wag 

An' mak' richt mickle din, 
A roguish smile wad play the while 

Aroun' her mouth an' chin. 
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Her straught white legs an' slim bare feet 

Shone like the marble stane, 
As firae the grass at ilka step 

She shook the pearly rain. 

"Hie, faither ! ye maun hurry harae — 
Confoond they threshy leas ! 
My petticoats are wat as muck, 
Up to the very knees — 

" The Laird o* Muddiyetts has come 
To buy yer crap o' woo ; 
Hey, Watty I fie — what ails, ye bairn ? 
Yer heart seems at yer mou'. 

" Noo, faither, yeVe been coongerin' him — 
Ye*ll no' let folk alane ; 
A herd mair couthie wi' the kye, 
Ye never yet had ane." 

" Whatever I said is nocht to thee, 
Sae never fash yer lug j 
The deil a herd o' mine will e'er 
Get leave to keep a doug." 

" Gin that be a' for whilk ye thraw 
We'll settle that again ; 
But, gudeness 1 rin, ye'll be ahin*, 
The laird was fidgin' fain." 

c 
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" Aye ! fidgin* fain, but no' for me, 
I needna tell ye wha, 
Belyve yell see, ance hame wi' me 
An' buskit up fu* braw." 

" I'll efter ye jist in a blink. 
As sune's the kye I steer — 
Noo, Wat, let's see ye ca' them aboot, 
They've been a lang time here." 

The laird, sair bowed upon his staff*, 
Gaed stumping doun the brae ; 

While Jeanie, as sune's his back was turned, 
To Watty thus did say : 

" Tuts, callan ! learn to bide a flyte, 
I thole them ilka day, 
An' yet for't a' ne'er fash my thoom. 
It's jist my faither's way. 

" But, losh ! ye're plaid's a' in a steep ; 
Yer cauld — ^wat to the skin ; 
Hae ! there's a scone to warm yer mou' 
Till ance the kye come in. 

" 1 like tae see a lad o' sense, 
Wha mensefu' can behave ; 
'Tweel, ye've the heid o' aulder folk, 
Ye're sae unlike the lave." 
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Quo Watty, " Oh, fifty flytes I'll thole, 

Or e'en a scrimpit mug ; 
But oh, I canna bear the thocht 

O* pairtin' wi' my doug. 

" Puir thing, Ixoft him for his guid 
Frae cruel Collin Craw ; 
Oh, Afton ! what will come o* thee, 
An' ye are sent awa'?" 

** Hoot, tuts I man Watty, dinna fear. 
To me my faither lea* ; 
What he'll no' dae for fremit folk, 
He'll maybe dae for me. 

" He's said to be a thraws^rt carle \ 
Yet, aye sin' I hae min'. 
He's gi'en me a' my heart could wish. 
An' been a faither kin'. 

" He'd fain hae me wed Muddiyetts, 
A carle as auld's himsel'. 
No' kennin' that my heart I've gien 
To blythe young Jamie Bell. 

" But, hark ! I hear my faither's cry. 
He's waggin' his lyart pow \ 
Sae like a greyhound tae the house 
I'll hie me doun the howe." 
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Ae spring, an' Jean had cleared the bum, 
An' skelpin' owre bog an' fiel', 

Owretook the laird, an' wi' her han' 
To Watty waved fareweel. 

But what she said, or what she did 

To Watty she ne'er loot on ; 
But frae that day his doug an* he 

The auld man's favour won. 

Oh, woman ! matchless is thy micht 

To lichten oor earthly ills. 
An' precious, priceless is the balm • 

That frae thy heart distils. * 

Oh what wad become o' us puir men, 

If wantin' thy love an' care ? 

We'd sune, like oor hairy ancestors. 

Be spielin' the wuds ance mair. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Noo the girnin' laird an' his gash guidwife, 

Are sleeping neath the 3drd ; 
An' Jeanie is wed to Jamie Bell, 

An' blythe as ony bird. 

Herd Watty's their man, an' bauds the plew, 

Tak's owresicht o' the farm ; 
An' a ten-pun-note is the least he sends 

To his mither at ilka term. 
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An', wad ye believe it ? the paiwky loon, 

Is courtin' a lassie braw, 
A kimmer wi' clink, an' wha dae ye think ? 

But the sister o' Collin Craw ! 



2g 
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AULD BARNOCK* 



AuLD Baraock, blythe burnie, I'll ne'er forget thee, 
Through the vista o' years thy clear waters I see ; 
Thy gowany banks whaur ye cannily steal 
In wimplin waves on thy way to the Giel. 

Hoo lanesome yon glen 'mang the hills far awa', 
Whaur like a wee bairnie ye toddle an' fa' ; 
Yer lanely birthplace by the heather-clad steep, 
Whaur the hills echo back the sad wail o* the sheep. 

Nae voice save thy ain, as swift onward ye rin 
Tae jouk 'neath the breckans or loup the wee linn, 
Whaur peeps the pale primrose that heralds the spring 
An' dips the lone ouzel its velvety wing. 

Past meadow an* mountain, through holm an* green glen, 
Till sprichtly ye dance roun* the knowes o' Bank-en*, 
Syne past the auld scule-hoose — unless it be noo 
Wi' the things o' the past, or replaced wi' the new. 

* A stream in Upper Avondale, and tributary of the Giel or Givel, 
this latter being itself a tributary of the Avon, with which it unites at a 
point near the village of Gilmourton. 
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Weel I mind the auld biggin sae gaunt, grim, an' bare, 
Roof, windows, and doors sadly oot o' repair, 
Far heicher than braid, while its funny lang lum 
In spite o' a' weathers stood aye on the plumb. 

Like a muckle milk luggie it stood there alane, 
Or a lout o* a laddie wha Stan's in the rain 
In corduroy calshes, his ban's buried deep 
Doun in his side pouches the cauld oot tae keep. 

Auld Dominie Mitchell owre Bamock reigned than, 
A canty auld carle, an* a queer kin' o' man ; 
His heid was a thumper, for when at the college 
Folk said it was swall'd wi* book-leaf an' wi' knowledge. 

Though lame o' a leg, his blythe step was as free 
As that o' the staig when he prances the lea : 
Sae stey his braid back, an' his belly had grown 
Jist like a bow-window, sae gaucy an' roun\ 

Then his lauch was sae lood, halesome, hearty, an' lang 
As we sat roun' the fire, while wi' story an* sang 
He keepit the hoose in a ferment wi* glee. 
For mony auld sangs an* queer stories had he. 

For merry carousin' his match there was nane, 

Tae waddin's an* haddin's a' roun* he was ta'en ; 

But boozin* an* drinkin* hae aye a sad en'. 

An' frien's turn their backs when ye*ve nae mair tae spen*. 
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I mind hoo I envied the scule laddies there — 
Their games an' their gambols, their books an' their lear, 
Weel kennin' sic things were forbidden to me, 
A lanely herd laddie oot by on the lea. 

Oot by in a' weathers thrang herdin' the yowes, 
An' watchin' the lambs sport amang the green knowes ; 
Nae bield to protect me frae tempest an' rain, 
An' scarcely a dud I could e'en ca' my ain. 

Yet e'en the herd laddie has moments o' joy, 
Sae mony queer ferlies his thochts tae employ ; 
Birds' nests 'mang the heather, asks, ethers, an' eels 
That hide 'neath the banks whaur the lone bumie steals. 

The shinin' craw-berries, the flowers on the lea — 
That mair than ocht else still gae pleasure to me ; 
The low o' the kye as they fed on the hill 
A strange glamour wrocht that bewitches me still. 

Then at e'en, when the birds to their nests had a' flown, 
An' the bonnie grey gloaming fell dreamy an* lowne. 
The bleat o' the lambs as they stole to their lair 
Was sweeter to me than a psalm or a prayer. 

An' sae, though the scule-wa's ne'er rang wi' the din 
O' the lanely herd laddie or welcomed him in. 
Through Nature's kind teachin' mair gumption he gained 
Than if at a college or scule he'd been trained. 
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An' still, bonnie Bamock, ye wimple alang 
Ne*er carin' wha come to the scule or wha gang, 
Let mankind rin wud after fortune an' fame, 
Thy banks are aye bonnie, thy sang still the same. 
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SING ME A BAIRNIES HYMN, 



Like a wean wearit oot wi' its daffin' an' play, 

The auld man has laid him doun, 
For he*s wearin' awa' to the lang look*d-for rest 

That's awaitin' the weary abune. 
But what means that eager, half-questionin' look 

In the een that are fast growin* dim ? 
An' what's that he says? — "Is there naebody here 

Will sing me a bairnie's hymn?" 

The minister rises — " Hush I friends, let us pray 

To Jehovah in fervour and faith, 
And a portion of Scripture I'll afterwards read, 

Well becoming the chamber of death." 
" Noo, hand ye, kind sir : it's no, ye maun mind, 

That I'm fleyed for the tyrant grim ; 
But jist that I'd like me to slip awa' hame 

To the lilt o' a baimie's hymn. 

"I ken ye mean weelj but, sir, whaur's the need 

That ony yin here should pray, 
Sin' oor Faither abune, wha sees into the heart. 

Kens weel ilka word ye wad say? — 
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Aye sends some bit comfort to sweeten the cup 

That sorrow aft fills to the brim ; 
An', noo that I feel the warm grip o' His haun', 

Jist sing me a bairnie's hymn. 

"Ay, what is puir man, at the best, but a bairn. 

Frail, helpless, and wilfu', God kens ? 
But his puir wan'ert weans to lead hame by the haun* 

Kind Jesus, oor Brither, he sen's. 
Ye may think me far wrang, ye may think I but rave — 

That it's only a deein' man's whim \ 
But whether or no, ere I dover awa', 

Jist sing me a baimie's hymn." 

Sae they startit a hymn, a sweet baimie's hymn. 

He had learnt in his Sabbath-scule days, 
In youth's early prime, when the sweet village chime 

Rang afar owre the gowany braes ; 
An' the simple, sweet strain, brocht the tears to his een, 

Like stars to the welkin's blue rim, 
An' the angels o' Cxod saw a soul pass awa' 

To the lilt o' a baimie's hymn. 
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TO A ROBIN IN AUGUST. 
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An' are ye here again, wee bird, 
Sae blythe o' heart an' e'e — 

Come, in thy rosy vest, ance mair 
To lilt a sang to me ? 

Ye're early come, the year, Robin, 
Ere gowden sheaves are seen ; 

Ye lia'ena come to tell, I hope, 
John Frost is on the green ? 

It's owre sune yet to hear, wee bird, 

The twitter o' thy sang. 
That tells me o' the short'nin' days — 

The nichts fast wearin' lang. 

Ye dinna show yer face, Robin, 
When roses deck the brier — 

When merle an' mavis thrill the wuds- 
Thy voice we dinna hear. 
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Whaur dae ye wan'er then, wee bird, 
What gars thee grow sae shy — 

Wha picked the moolins frae my loof 
When snaw-wreaths white did lie ? 

Ye're no like some we ken, Robin, 
Guid frien's when Fortune smiles, 

Yet turn their backs as sune's her ba' 
Nae langer coups the kyles. 

But nearer still ye come, Robin, 
The mair the lift's owre-cast. 

An' aye the sweeter swells thy note, 
The caulder blaws the blast. 

Ye, Robin, were the first live thing, 

My youthfu' pity moved. 
That day the sparrow's spitefu* dart. 

Thy death untimely proved. 

I helped the owl to dig thy grave, 

The bull to' toll the bell, 
Wi* parson rook for thee I prayed. 

An' sabbin' bade farewell ! 

As for that tale o' Jenny Wren, 
Hoo her wee heart ye grieved — 

Payin* her love wi' cauld neglect, 
I ne'er yet could believe't 
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No, Robinj though then but a bairn, 

I bauldly took thy part, 
Weel kennin* that' a lealer love 

Lowed in thy loyal heart. 

Sing on thy cheery sang, wee bird, 
An' cock thy gleg wee e'e ; 

What needs I mourn the Simmer fled. 
It's Autumn noo wi' me. 

An' when the winds blaw cauld, Robin, 

An' rustlin' leaves fa' sere, 
Hoo sweet to me will be thy sang 

In the dark howe o' the year. 

An' though nane mourn for me, wee bird. 
When ance I'm deid an* gane, 

Ye'll aiblins come thysel' an' sing 
Upon my low gravestane. 
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THEY'LL A' COME AGAIN. 
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By yon burnie's banks sae briery, 

In the joyless winter time, 
I still wander when I'm weary. 

There to muse, in prose or rhyme. 
On earth's seasons an' their fleetness; 

While to soothe my bosom's pain 
Sings the bum in tones o' sweetness — 
They will a' come again, 
The birdies an' the blossoms. 
They will a' come again. 

Hoo bleak an' bare the meadow 
Where the ragged robin grew. 
An' the sunlicht chased the shadow 

Frae the grass an' speedwells blue ; 
Whaur the birds that sang sae cheery, 

Baith in sunshine an' in rain. 
Sit a' silent noo, an' eerie — 
But they'll a' come again. 
The sun, the bird, the blossom. 
They will a' come again. 

There I muse upon the glory 
O' my lang-gane laddie days. 
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An' the weel-remembered story, 

O' auld cronies an' their ways ; 
Syne o' her I lo'ed sae dearly, 

An' wha wad hae been my ain. 
But that death took her sae early 
To his dreary, dark, domain ; 
But the loved anes an' the lost anes 
They will a' come again. 

Nor only when I'm musin', 
But in the Ian' o' dreams 
Comes the lassie o' my choosin'. 

An' sae beautiful she seems. 
O' her bonnie sel' the semblance, 

Come to ease the bitter pain, 
An' bring to fond remembrance 
A* the blissfu' past again ; 
The saft gloamin's an' the roamin's, 
They seem a' here again. 

Lovin' spirits, dinna tarry, 

For there's nocht but sorrow here \ 
An* ye'll come, sweet sister Mary, 

Wi' our sainted mither dear. 
An* ye'll bring my heart's ain dearie, 

Peerless Alcor, in yer train ; 
E'en the thocht o't makes me cheery, 
That I'll see ye a' again, 
When this weary life is endit, 
Ye will a' come again. 
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THE LORD'S PR A YER. 

A PARAPHRASE IN SCOTCH. 

OoR Faither wha in heeven dost dwell, 
May Thy great name aye hallowed be ; 

Reign in oor hearts, be King thysel' 
Till a' be subject unto Thee j 

An' sae on yirth Thy will be dune 

As 'mang thy bairns in heeven abune. 

Gie us ilk day the needfu' breid ; 

Oor sins an' sinfu* thochts forgi'e, 
E'en as we faik the spitefu' deed 

O' him wha is oor enemy. 

Uphaud us in temptation Strang, 

Oor steps wyse back whene'er they stray ; 
We ken Thou wiltna leads us wrang 

Gin we Thy wamin' voice obey. 

For Thou art the Almichty King 

Frae whom a' things at first did spring, 

In whom they ever shall endure, 

While Thy great glory an' Thy power 

Shall last through ages without en' 

To bless thy bairns. Amen ! Amen ! 

D 
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THE FAITHERS ADVICE; 

Or J Keep yer Croons Hale. 

I'm gaun awa', Jamie — I'm gaun awa* sune, 
To the Ian* o' the leal, to my hame that's abune ; 
A faither's advice to thee fain wad I gie, 
Sae sit thy wa's doun, man, an' listen to me. 

As lang as ye're hale, hearty, souple, an' Strang, 
Stan' up for what's richt, an' ye'll no' gae far wrang; 
But whatever ye dae, mind, in this dinna fail. 
To keep yer croons hale, Jamie, keep yer croons hale. 

The first croon I'll mention's the croon o' yer heid, 
Aye to keep that frae sk^ith be a part o' yer creed ; 
Keep oot o' a' rows whaur hard cuffets are gaun. 
An' to him wha's nae match for ye liftna a haun'. 

Beware o* the drink, that vile cause o' a' strife. 
That mair than a' ithers mak's broken croops rife ; 
The less yeVe to dae wi' baith whisky and ale 
The mair ye'll be likely to keep yer croons hale. 

Neist, a croon in yer purse is a guid thing to hae, 
For ance ye hae ane ye're sure to hae mae ; 
Whereas when it's broken, like ice when it's thaw, 
Or snaw on the hill-side, it sune melts awa'. 
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On vain whigmaleeries yer siller ne'er spen*, 

Jist buy what ye need, and the better ye'U fen'; 

Nae man but will trust ye baith tatties and kail 

When he kens yeVe the gumption to keep yer croons hale. 

Keep the croon o* the causey, ye ken what I mean, 
No owre prood, nor yet humble, but half an* between ; 
Be courteous an' kin' in yer dfealin's wi' a', 
Yet keep yer ain place, an' ne'er jouk to the wa*. 

What is't that mak's Scotchmen mair trustit than ithers. 
An' a' men to love an' respect them like brithers ? 
It's staunch indepepdence, o' virtues the wale, 
Then, Jamie, be manly, an' keep yer croons hale. 

The last croon I'll mention, the grandest by far, 
That shines on the heids o' God's sons like a star, 
That croon will be thine, an' its lustre will play 
Roun' thy temples, if kingly in a' that ye dae. 

But though that bricht croon is provided for a'. 
There's unco few wear it, the maist let it fa', 
Or fling it aside like a puir feckless toy — 
No kennin its value it brings them nae joy. 

Wear thou it, my son — ilk guid action ye dae 
Will add a new jewel to brichten life's way ; 
'Tis the gift o' that Being whase love canna fail, 
Then, oh, keep it hale, Jamie 1 keep thy croon hale. 
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RHYMIN' WILLIE PENMAN^ 



Oh, Rhymin' Willie Penman ! can it be that ye're awa? 
This death is sure a mystery ! what can it be ava ? 
I canna think that ye are deid — that ye hae ceased to be, 
Thy cheery lauch even yet I hear, thy smilin' face I see. 

Oh, Penman, Willie Penman ! I hae lo'ed ye like a brither, 
Sae mony gatherings we gaed to, an' played oor part 

thegither, 
Wi' Tibbie, the "auld farrant wean," Wee Tibbie to us dear. 
When ye wad raise the loud guffaw, an' we wad draw the 

tear. 

Oh, Rhymin' Willie Penman! hob we'll miss — noo ye're 

awa* — 
The chiel that made us a' sae blythe, sae buirdly, big, and 

braw ; 
Nae mair ye'll write yer funny rhymes, oor fancy to amuse — 
Nae mair wi' matchless gusto sing the mirth-provokin' 

" Snooze." 

* William Penman, author of ** Echo's from the Ingle-side," whose 
untimely death on the 20th Jan., 1877, was lamented by a- wide circle 
of friends and admirers. Through the kindness of the proprietors of the 
Wteldy Mail, a subscription was started in the columns of that paper, 
in behalf of his widow and children, which amounted ultimately to 
more than ;f 200. 
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I mind when that droll sang I made, hoo lauchin ye wad 

tell, 
*Twas jist yer very picture — it sae weel described yersel'; 
But in the mansions o* the blest I trust ye're singin' noo 
The praise o' Him wha leads an' helps us life's dark journey 

through. 

Oh, Penman, Poet Penman ! ilka burn an' limpid stream 
Will miss thee on their bosky banks, whaur snawy daisies 

gleam ; 
Nae mair the bonny speckled trout frae thee will jink and 

hide — 
Nae mair thy bonny buskit flees alang the ripple glide. 

Oh, Willie, Rhymin' Willie ! can it be^ the thocht thy spirit 

pains. 
That ye hae unprovidit left thy Martha and the weans? 
But, Willie, dinna vex thysel'; the hearts that lo'ed thee 

weel 
Will surely never see them want a bite an' cosy biel. 

To think — oh, Willie Penman ! you sae young and me sae 

auld — 
That here I'm leevin* hale an' weel, while ye are lyin' cauld ! 
God help us ! but we're feckless things, an' worthless at the 

best; 
Then let us choose an' dae the richt, to God lea' a' the rest 
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POET ROBIN. 
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It's no o' Robin Bums, wale o' bards though he be, 
My auld Doric harp I wad kittle up wi* glee, 
But to thee, robin red-breist, my wee poet brither — 
Ye hae sung to me a sang, noo Til sing thee anither. 

Man, Robin, ye aye come at the dounfa' o' the year, 
At the hin* end o' hairst, when the leaves are growin* sere, 
When the stooks frae aflf the rigs we begin to clear awa', 
An' the hedge in the lane shines wi* scarlet hip and haw. 

In the bonnie autumn time, in the gloamin' o' the year, 
I listen for thy sang when I see ye sittin* near, 
On the auld saughen branch, or the bonnie rowan tree, 
Wi' your red rosy breist, and yer sparklin' black e'e. 

Dae ye ken I whiles think there is sadness in thy strain ; 
What can it be ava', man, that gies thy wee heart pain? 
Is't a feeling o* regret for the simmer that's awa', 
Or the winter comin' on wi' its cauld sleet an' snaw? 

In this, my wee frien', ye are no* unlike mysel', [tell; 

Sad thochts the heart will vex though the cause we canna 
Aye fearin' for the ills that we canna weel define. 
An' langin' aye for joys that the soul canna tine. 
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Ay, wheeple yer bit sang there, my wee poet bird, 
When cauld blaws the wind, an* the snaw haps the yird, 
Ye's no want a pick frae yer auld poet frien'. 
Nor a roof owre yer heid, man, to shelter ye at e'en*. 

Dae ye mind that sad morn in the winter that's past, 
When ye flew ben oor trance to be oot o* the blast. 
While sae gratefu* ye seemed for the breid-crumbs that lay 
On the flair, whaur ye stumpit wi' yer wee legs sae blae? 

I ettled ye to sing, but ye wadna gie a cheep. 
Though hushed was the hoose an* the bairns a' asleep ; 
But watch*d me as ye sat wi' yer heid a thocht ajee. 
While queer things, I dootna, ye thocht aboot me. 

Hoo wistfully ye look, wi* that black shinin* e*e. 

Ye seem like a prophet sent doun to warn me 

That for half a hunner years, at least, hae I been spared, 

An* sae for the lawin* it's time I were prepared. 

Alas, for the lawin' ! if s sae little I hae dune, 

Sae weak at the best, an' sae laith to begin ; 

Yet I warsle a' my micht aye to keep the up-hill road. 

An* follow in the flt-marks that lead up to God. 

Noo, ye*ll bide wi* me, Robin, till the spring comes again. 
And the lambs on the lea-rig are sportin' amain ; 
And then ye*ll grow restless and keek at the sky, 
Gie yer wee heid a cast an' look dorty an* shy. 
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Syne afF to the wuds when the starworts are in bloom, 
Some birdie-bride to woo 'mang the lang yellow broom, 
An' big yer wee nest 'neath some bank's mossy bieF, 
Nor even ance ca' back, Rob, to bid me fareweel. 

It's the way o' the warl*, it's the way wi' myseP, 
Upheas'd to the lift when Dame Fortune rings her bell ; 
S)Tie cast to the grun' wi' the tear in my e'e, 
When oot o' sorts at hame, or when things gang agley. 

Ye're afF an' awa' ! weel, be sure ye come the morn, 
To lilt me a sang, an' ye'U get yer pick o' com ; 
What mortal wad grudge thee a hansel sae sma'. 
When the guid God wha made us sen's plenty for a'? 
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A COSY BIT IIAME. 
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O GIN I but had a bit hoose o' my ain, 
Wi' a bonnie wee wife, an' a denty bit wean, 
I'd envy nae mortal, though high his degree, 
While awa' to the win's a' my sorrows wad flee. 

Then it's leese me on hame, 

A bit cosy wee hame ; 

There is nae place on earth 

Like a cosy bit hame. 

Awa' wi' yer grandeur, e'en wealth couldna yield 
Half the blissfu' content o' a cosy wee bield ; 
Nor wad 1 fin' faut though its rooms were but few, 
Gin I had but inside o't some dear ane to lo'e. 

Then it's leese me, etc. 

In that hame I wad hae, were it ever sae sma', 
A canty bit fire an' a hearth like the sna', 
Wi' a butt an' ben for the baimies to rin, 
A bit flower-bed before, an' a kail-yard behin'. 

Then it's leese me, etc, 

Wi* a heart fu' o' love, an' a hame fu' o' glee, 

Luckie Marshall's yill-stoup wad hae nae charms for me : 
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I wad toil for my wee tots wi' micht an* wi' main, 
An' come aye hame at e'en to my loved anes again. 

Then it's leese me, etc. 

On the lang winter nichts when the bairns had lain doun. 
To my wee wife I read a' the news o' the toun, 
While a lilt o' a sang frae the b'ps I lo'e dear 
Wad get a' my heart-thanks in fond kisses I fear. 

Then it's leese me, etc. 

There's but ae lass I'd hae for my life's guidin' star, 
An' gin she wad tak' me for better or waur, 
Wi' the gear Aunty left me for bearin' her name, 
I wad big for that angel a cosy wee hame. 

Then it's leese me, eta 
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A WAIL FRAE THE BIRDS* 

:o: 

It's cauld, oh, it's cauld ! an* there's no a blink o' sun, 
Wi' cranreuch on the trees an' deep snaw on the grun'; 
The fields frozen a' an' the grun' hard as aim — 
We canna get oor meat, and there's naebody carin'. 

We seek, but in vain, for a bush to gie us bield — 
No even a drap drink, for the bumie is sealed — 
No a drap o' drink oor wee nebs to weet ; waes nie 1 
Nae won'er by the dyke-side we fa' doun an' dee. 

Through the lang winter nichts to the branches we cling. 
Aye ettlin' to sleep wi' oor heid aneath oor wing. 
But what wi' cauld an' want we seldom steek an e'e, 
While the wee stars look doun wi' sad pity frae on hie'. 

Nae doot there are men in sair straits like oorsel'. 
But we when in want haena ony yin to tell ; 
A' day in the hedge we sit sangless and dumb, 
Wi' oor wee legs sae blue an' oor cauld feet sae numb. 

Oh, gie us but oor meat an' we'll try to bide the cauld, 
In spite o' John Frost, wi' his brazen broo sae bauld, 



* Written during the great frost in 1879, when so many of our 
feathered favourites perished. 
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For the spring will sune come when his icy throne will fa,' 
An' the sceptre o' death frae his han* melt awa. 

Ye gie peelin's to the pigs, an' yer moolin's to the doos, 

Guid tatties to the hens, ay, an' cabbage to the coos ; 

The horses they get beans, aye weel mixed wi' meal or 

''thirds," 
But nae yin seems to care for the wee singin' birds. 

Men, women, God-appointed to help a' helpless things ; 
Oh ! come an' earn a blessin' frae ilk bonnie bird that sings; 
Bring wi' ye a' yer moolins, a' yer crumbs an' scraps o' 

breid. 
An' saw them by the hedge-roots, or sune we'll be deid. 

Us birds are no like men, wha can help yin anither. 
In ilka face ye see aye a sister or a brither ; 
An' what yin may want, some yin else may hae to spare, 
An' aye the sweetest morsel is the yin we kindly share. 

Ye wadna like in spring-time to want oor sweet sang, 
As 'mang the buds an* blossoms weel pleased ye plod alang — 
Ye'd miss the blythesome lark wi' his shower o' heavenly 
The blackbird in the wud an' the robin on the tree, [glee, 

In hedge, tree, an' sky, oh, sae merrily we'll sing. 
An' deep in the wud gar the leafy arches ring ; [wean, 

But we'll keep oor sweetest lilts for the man, the wife, the 
Wha cam' to oor help when to help there was nane. 
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JOHN BARLE YBREE. 

Air — " A* body*s like to get married but me." 

O' a' the misfortunes auld Scotlan' ere saw, 
Her love for the wee drappie clean dings them a'; 
There is wae in ilk hame an' a tear in ilk e'e, 
An' a' through oor friendship for John Barleybree. 

Chorus — 

For John Barleybree ! for John Barleybree ! 

An' a' through oor frien'ship for John Barleybree. 

Ye sair toilin' men, Scotlati's joy an' her pride, 
Wha gather oor wealth an' oor comforts provide, 
Some day ye'U be happy, contented an* free, 
But no while ye're wedded to John Barleybree. 

To John, etc. 

What fules to exchange a' the comforts o' hame, 
A cosy fireside an' a smilin' wee dame. 
For the nichtly carouse that nae pleasure can gie; 
Then oh, dinna trifle wi' John Barleybree. 

Wi' John, etc. 

Ye wives o' workmen, aye be thrifty an' clean, 

An' see that ye mak' yer hames blythesome an' bien, 
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For the sake o' the wee tots that dance roun' yer knee, 
Pray Heav'n to protect ye frae John Barleybree. 

Frae John, etc. 

When cauld, wat, an' weary hame comes yer guidman, 
To mak' his hame cheery dae a' that ye can, 
For the lowne-spoken word an' the love-lichted e*e 
Are dearer to him far than John Barleybree. 

Than John, etc. 

Ye lads an' ye lassies a-courtin' wha gang, 
Bide oot o' thae dens whaur sae mony gae wrang, 
Gae tell yer love-tale in the glen 'neath some tree, 
Far awa' oot o' hearing o' John Barleybree. 

O' John Barleybree, etc. 

O' dear to young love is the licht o' the mune 
And blythesome. the blink o' ilk starnie abune. 
But the wee dewy flowers, as they bend on the lea, 
Shed tears for the victims o' John Barleybree. 

O' John Barleybree, etc. 



■•o:»:< 
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MUNELICHT PHILOSOPHY. 



.:o:- 



Ae nicht in hairst I dauner'd oot 

Wi' Johnnie Wight, my frien' ; 
The stars were lemin' in the lift, 

Wi' bonnie sparklin' een \ 
The mune had passed her mirkest phase. 

An' when the time drew near, 
Abune the distant hill she raised 

Her silvery crescent clear. 

Noo Johnnie he's a pawkie chiel', 

An' kens a thing or twa, 
Mair specially 'boot the mune an' stars 

An* planets far awa'. 
An' sae I yoked him hard an' teuch 

Aboot his starry lore, 
An' gied him some hard nits to- crack, 

As aft I'd dune before. 

" Aboot this change o' mune," quo I, 
" Can ye explain the cause 
That hides frae us her nichtly beams 

Frae dark till morning daws ? 
Hoo is't that o' her bonnie face 
We canna get a sicht?" 
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Quo he," Ye gowk, like mony mair, 
She Stan's in her ain licht" - 



That sayin' I hae ne'er forgot. 

An' when — 'tween you an' me — 
Sair warslin' wi' the cares o* life, 

Oor Nannie tak's the gee. 
An' on puir me her bonnie broo 

Looms black as winter nicht, 
I ne'er let on, for weel I ken 

She Stan's in her ain licht. 

Gin there's some bonnie lass ye loe, 

An' fain wad mak' yer ain, 
Ye needna break yer heart though she 

Should treat ye wi' disdain ; 
But hain yer love, an' let her gang. 

An' think wi' a' yer micht, 
She's glaiket, disna ken yer worth. 

But Stan's in her ain licht. 

Yet lassies are na aye to blame 

When Cupid's shafts fa' wide, 
A vain, conceited, selfish fop 

Nae lassie can abide ; 
The man wha places love o' seV 

Aye on the tapmost hicht 
Can never taste the joys o' love ; 

He Stan's in his ain licht. 
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Then, oh, hoo mony toil for wealth, 

Wi' face bent to the grun', 
Seekin' in vain the licht o' heaVn, 

Wi' backs turned to the sun. 
The daisy looks him in the face, 

Frae dawn till dewy nicht \ 
Nor bends her e'e lest — hapless — she 

Should Stan' in her ain licht 

Then let us, like the daisy, raise 

Oor hopes an' thochts on high, 
To Him, the Fount o' love an' life. 

The Fount that ne'er rins dry. 
Toil for the gear that winna tine. 

To ilka ane dae richt. 
And try an' turn pair coofs aboot 

Wha Stan' in their ain licht. • 
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MOSSES IN WINTER. 



In the howe o' the year, when John Frost in his prime, 
Has scribbled the grun' wi' his pencil o' rime, 
When ilk strae on the road in white lines ye can trace. 
An' hedges are covered wi' skinklein' lace, 
When gatherin' clouds muster dark on the hill. 
When trees are a' bare, an' ilk birdie is still, 
An' a' things lie deid in the howe o' the year, 
Then green are the mosses, the saft velvet mosses ! 
The bonnie green mosses that never grow sere. 

When blackboids nae langer hing black on the stem, 
An' ilka torn gowan is reckon'd a gem. 
When e'en the forget-me-nots hae been forgot, 
A' perish'd the treasures o' garden an' grot. 
Why should we look dowie, an' let oor hearts doun ? 
We canna expect simmer a' the year roun'. 
Nor should we forget, in the howe o* the year. 
We still hae green mosses in beauty to bless us. 
That rarest o* beauty, that never grows sere. 

I ken ilka spot whaur the green mosses grow, 
Frae the big hielan' Ben to the wee lowlan' knowe. 
On the glen's rocky banks, whaur the burn rows between. 
In the woods whaur they spread their saft carpet o' green, 
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On the cliff, whose dark broo sae unbending an' stem, 
Waves shaggy wi' heather, broom bushes an' fern ; 
Aye greenest by far, at the howe o* the year. 
The saft downy mosses, the tender green mosses ! 
The bonnie green mosses that never grow sere. 

This comfort be mine in life's dark winter day, 
The heart hath emotions that ne'er can decay, 
In ilk human bosom there's some bosky dell, 
Whaur shelter'd an' cosy lies love's bonnie well ; 
An' roun' its clear margin a border o' green, 
Enamell'd wi' mosses that flourish unseen. 
Aye greenest by far at the howe o* life's year ; 
Then cherish the mosses, the heart's tender mosses. 
The bonnie green mosses that never grow sere. 
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THE BURN IE. 



•:0:- 



Hey, bonnie bumie ! loupin' doun the dell, 
Like a happy maiden singin' to thysel' — 
Like a modest maiden hidin' frae the view, 
Whaur the wavin' hazel rocks the cushie doo. 

Come an' rest thee, bumie ! these coolin' shades amang, 
Sjrne gae on thy journey singin* thy glad sang ; 
While the dazzlin' sun o' June beeks wi' bumin* glare, 
Here wi' me, wee bumie, this leafy shelter share. 

Ye're wimplih' aff, wee burnie ! I see ye winna bide. 
Then let me bear thee company, an' wan'er by thy side ; 
'Tween restlessness an' idleness, the first is aye the best, — 
On earth, for man or bumie, there's nae abidin' rest. 

I aften think, wee bumie, there's something in thy sang 
That lifts the burden o' my care, an' draws me frae the 

thrang ; 
That stirs the fount o' memory, an' opes the mystic well, 
Whence sweet emotions o' the heart come gushin' like 

thysel'. 
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Hey, bonnie bumie, whaur are ye stealin* noo ? 
In beneath the willow bank, clean oot o* view ; 
Keekin into comers whaur the rattan glides. 
Into gloomy chambers whaur the otter hides. 

Noo amang the pebbles, dancin' in the sun, 
Whaur the lambies on thy banks fecht in their fun ; 
Wheelin' roun' the grey rock, tumlin' owre the linn, 
Plunging in the dark pool wi' a roarin' din. 

• 

Ca' aboot the mill wheel, lay the risin* stour : 
Yonder Stan's the miller, white a' owre wi' flour ; 
Syne ye'll reach the clachan raw, whaur I leeve mysel' — 
Hark the distant anvil ringin' like a bell ! 

See yon blue reek curlin' owre abune the trees, 
Whaur the thrifty villagers toil like busy bees — 
Whaur the lauchin* baimies, wadin' to the knee. 
Chase among the chuckle stanes the dartin' minnows wee. 

Jouk atween their stumpy legs, dinna jaup the dears — 
Source to us o' mony joys, mony hopes an' fears. 
O the ringin' melody o* baimies at their play ! 
O that I were fu* o' life, an' free o' care as they ! 

« 

Swirl aboot the stappin' stanes, whaur yon maiden fair 
Wistfu' looks into thy wave while she snods her hair ; 
Seein' in thy crystal the picture o' hersel'. 
Blushes while she gazes — why, she canna tell. 
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Poised upon ae lily foot, swithers ere she springs — 
Aft syne like a butterfly borne on breezy wings ; 
Tell me, bonnie bumie, did ye ever see 
A flower in a' thy bosky haunts half so fair as she ? 

Whiles I think, wee bumie, as on yer way ye glide, 
Ye lengthen sair yer journey, ye wan'er aye sae wide ; 
Tumin' an' twinin' roun' ilk bank an* brae, 
While through holm or meadow wad be the nearest way. 

Unlike the lords o* commerce, wi' road and wi' rail, 
Boring through the mountain, bridgin' owre the vale ; 
While, like an arrow whizzin* owre the plam. 
The steam horse bears onward the truck an' the train. 

There's nae doubt, wee bumie, wi' a' oor eager haste 
To reach the winnin* post o' wealth, life treasures we waste ; 
So bent on the bauble we ettle aye to win. 
The best o' life's blessings we leave far behin'. 

Like thee, bonnie bumie, I'll try the wiser plan. 
Aye linger 'mang life's bosky nooks as lang as I can : 
The wisest amang us has mickle yet to learn — 
Experience mak's a' the odds betwixt the man an' bairn. 
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THE BAIRNIES ARE OOT ON THE 
PA VEMENT A GAIN, 



•:0:- 



The March winds nae langer blaw gurly an* dour ; 
The harrows are thrang 'mang the clods an' the stour ; 
Auld folk wi' rheumatics nae langer complain, 
Far the bairnies are oot on the pavement again. 

Like stamies o* silver the wee gowans shine, 
On bank an' on brae blooms the gay celandine ; 
But bonnier flowers bloom alang the kerb stane. 
For the bairnies are oot on the pavement again. 

The wee birds are singin', to welcome the spring, 
The blackbird an' mavis gar a' the woods ring ; 
But bl)rther's the din o' the gowden-haired train, 
As gleefu' they shout on the pavement again. 

O, the wee stumpy legs ance sae hacket an' blae, 
Nae langer exposed to the cauld sleety day ; 
While the wee shoeless feet hae forgotten their pain, 
As they beek in the sun on the pavement again. 

See yonder puir lassie 1 wi' haffets sae thin, 
Her hame a dark hovel o' sorrow an' sin ; 
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Yet for a' she has suflfer'd she disna complain, 
Sae glad to be oot on the pavement again. 

Wi' peeries an' peevers a' busy at play, 
Sic lauchin' an* daffin' — hoo swift speeds the day ; 
O, whiles I half wish I were ance mair a wean, 
To tummle an' row on the pavement again. 

We're far frae the woodlands, we're far frae the fields, 
An' far frae the treasure ilk sunny bank yields ; 
But, Gudeness be thank'd ! we hae acres o' stane, 
A' blossom'd wi' fair human flowerets again. 

The hichts roun' about are still pouther't wi' snaw. 
Still white loom the hills through the clouds far awa'; 
But here in the toun, o' sic things we've had nane, 
Sin' the bairnies cam' oot to the pavement again. 

Ye sunbeams, fa' kindly on scenes sic as these, 
An' temper the breath o' the cauld norland breeze ; 
Bid Winter gae wa' wi' his blusterin' train. 
Nor chill the wee feet on oor pavements again. 

O' mar na the play o' the bairns when ye pass. 
An* they'll pay ye wi' smiles, ilk wee laddie an' lass : 
Then oor auld hearts within us wi' joy will dance fain, 
An' wish we were bairns on the pavement again. 
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THE BONNIE WEE FLOWER.* 
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O DEARLY I lo*e a bonnie wee flower, 

That blooms on the dun hillside, 
Where the crimson hfeath waves owre the broo o' the burn, 

An' the foxglove flaunts in its pride. 

O' it isna the bonnie blue-bell o* the heath, 

That nods on its wiry stem — 
The wee modest violet sae darkly blue. 

Nor the daisy's gowden gem. 

But dearer to me, it's sae winsome an' wee, 

Sae blythsome, sae bonnie, sae blue; 
An' sae lowly it grows *mang the green-feather moss, 

A' beaded wi' momin' dew. 

The sun it may beek, an* the showers may daud. 

An' the storm winds whistle and blaw. 
An* the rain-flooded bum 'tween its banks row broun. 

Yet it blooms in spite o* them a'. 

* The blue milk-wort {^lygala,,^ A flower that (in my estimation) 
might not inappropriately be termed the "Forget-me-not" of our 
Scottish heaths. 
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It charms na the e*e o' the man o' the worl', 
Nor the heart that has nae love to spare; 

Yet the leem o' its beauty fa's lowne on the heart 
That lo'es a' things bonnie an' fair, 

A spirit there dwells in the wee blue flower 

Wad melt e'en the heart o' the aim, 
When it lichts up the depths o' dear woman's dark e'e, 

Or dimples the cheek o' the bairn. 

An' thou hast thy mission, my bonnie wee flower ! 

Like him wha beside thee lies, 
To cheer the lorn heart in this desert o' life, 

An' brichten the path to the skies. 

An' the time will yet come when the leddies an' lords 

O* creation, the big an' the wee. 
Will break the vain toys that amuse them to-day, 

An' tak' pleasure in objects like thee. 
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THE DA UTIT WEE WEAN, 



•:o:- 



The cauld wintry win' whistles loud owre the riggin ; 

The wee robin taps at the auld window pane ; 
He kens he'll get crumbs in the cosie wee biggin; 

That rings wi' the mirth o' a dautit wee wean ! 

O waefu' the hame whaur nae love-licht is shinin* — 
Whaur wee feet are chill'd on a fireless hearth stane; 

Whaur sadly her lane sits the puir wife repinin', 
Aye dingin* to life for the sake o' her wean. 

That fause demon, Drink ! kills a' things that are bonnie, 
An' brings to the hearth mickle sorrow and pain; 

But blessings be on thee ! my leal-hearted Johnnie ! 
Ye ne'er bide awa' frae thy dautit wee wean. 

Then come to thy minnie, my frisky wee fairy — 
Thy farther wha toils in the weet an' the rain, 

Will come hame to kiss an' caress his wee Mary, 
The hale warl' to him is his wife an' wee wean. 

Come, Spring, wi' thy daisies besprent on thy bosom — 
Shed, Simmer, thy roses o'er mountain an' plain ; 
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An' say was there ever wee bud or saft blossom 
Mair sinless an' sweet than oor dautit wee wean? 

Thou, dear God, abune us! o' watching' ne'er weary. 
Protect oor wee lassie, an' mak' her thy ain ! 

An' ilk day we'll bless thee for her, oor wee dearie — 
A fount o' delicht is oor dautit wee wean. 




HUMOROUS PIECES. 



IM-HM^ 



When I was a laddie langsyne at the schule, 
The maister aye ca'd me a dunce an' a fule; 
For somehoo his words I could ne'er un'erstan', 
Unless when he bawled "Jamie! haud'oot yer han' !/' 
Then I gloom'd, and said " Im-hm," — 
I glunch'd, and said "Im-hm" — 
I wasna owre proud, but owre dour to say — A-y-e ! 

Ae day a queer word, as lang-nebbit's himseF, 
He vow'd he would thrash me if I wadna spell, 
Quo I, " Maister Quill," wi' a kin' o' a s wither, 
" I'll spell ye the word if ye'U spell me anither : 

" Let's hear ye spell ' Im-hm,' 

That common word ' Im-hm,' 
That auld Scotch word ' Im-hm, ye ken it means A-y-e !" 



* This song, as well as ** Wee Kate," as most of my readers are 
aware, is to be found in my ** Kilwuddie" volume. Since then, how- 
ever, I have added touches here and there to both, with a view to their 
improvement : they are now presented to the reader in their amended 
form. 
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Had ye seen hoo he glowr'd, hoo he scratched his big 

pate, 
An' shouted, " Ye villain, get oot o' my gate ! 
Get aflf to yer seat! yer the plague o' the schule! 
The de'il o' me kens if yer maist rogue or fule/' 

But I only said " Im-hm," 

That pawkie word " Im-hm," 
He cou'dna spell " Im-hm," that stands for an — ^A-y-e ! 

An* when a brisk wooer, I courted my Jean — 
O' Avon's braw lasses the pride an' the queen — 
When 'neath my grey plaidie, wi' heart beatin' fain, 
I speired in a whisper, if she'd be my ain, 
She blush'd, an' said " Im-hm," 
That charming word " Im-hm," 
A thoosan' times better an' sweeter than — A-y-e ! 

Jist ae thing I wanted my bliss to complete, 
A kiss frae her rosy mou', couthie an* sweet; 
But a shake o' the heid was her only reply — 
Of course that said no, but I kent she meant A-y-e. 

For her sly een said " Im-hm," 

Her red lips said " Im-hm," 
Her hale face said " Im-hm," and " Im-hm" means A-y-e! 

And noo I'm a dad wi' a hoose o' my ain — 
A dainty bit wifie, an' mair than ae wean; 
But the warst o't is this — ^when a question I speir, 
N^ They pit on a look sae auld-farran' an' queer, 
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But only say " Im-hm," 
That daft-like word " Im-hm," 
That vulgar word " Im-hm" — they winna say — A-y-e ! 

Ye've heard hoo the de'il, as he waucheVd through Beith 
Wi' a wife in ilk oxter, an' ane in his teeth, 
When some ane cried oot, "Will you tak* mine the mom?" 
He wagg'd his auld tail while he cockit his horn, 

But only said *' Im-hm,*' 

That usefu' word " Im-hm"— 
Wi' sic a big mouthfu' he couldna say — A-y-e ! 

Sae I've gi'en owre the " Im-hm" — it's no a nice word; 

When printed on paper its perfect absurd; 

Sae if ye're owre lazy to open yer jaw, 

Just hand ye yer tongue, an' say naething ava ; 

But never say " Im-hm," 

That daft-like word " Im-hm"— 
It's ten times mair vulgar than even braid — A-y-e ! 
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OOR WEE KATE, 

Air — "There Grows a Bonnie Brier Bush." 

Was there ever sic a lassie kent, as oor Wee Kate ? 
There's no a wean in a' the toun like oor Wee Kate; 
Baith in an* oot, at kirk an' schule, she rins at sic a rate, 
A pair o' shoon jist lasts a month wi' oor Wee Kate. 

I wish she'd been a callan, she's sic a steerin' queen — 
For ribbons, dolls, and a' sic gear, she doesna' care a preen, 
But taps an' bools, girs, ba's an' bats, she plays wi' ear* and 

late; 
I'll hae to get a pair o' breeks for oor Wee Kate. 

Na, what do you think? the ither day, as sure as ony thing — 
I saw her fleein' dragons, wi' maist a mile o' string; 
Yer jumpin' rapes and peveralls, she flings oot o' her gate, 
But nane can fire a towgun like oor Wee Kate. 

I 

They tell. me on the meetin' nicht she's waur than ony fule. 
She dings her bloomer oot o' shape an' mak'st jist like a 

shule; 
The chairman glooms an' shakes his heid an' scarce can 

keep his seat; 
won'er he can thole sic deils as oor Wee Kate. 
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But see her on a gala-nicht, she's aye sae neat an' clean- 
Wi' cheeks like ony roses, an' bonnie glancin' een — 
An' then to hear her sing a sang, it's jist a perfect treat, 
For ne'er a lintie sings sae sweet as oor Wee Kate. 

Yet there's no a kin'er wean in a' the toun, I'm sure; 
That day wee brither Johnny dee'd, she grat her wee heart 

sair; 
In beggar weans, an' helpless folk she taks a queer conceit — 
They're sure to get the bits o' piece frae oor Wee Kate. 

Gaun to the kirk the ither day she sees a duddie wean 
Wi' cauld bare feet and brackit face sit sabbin' on a stane ; 
She slipt the penny in his haun' I gie'd her for the plate : 
The kirks wad fa' if folk were a' like oor Wee Kate. 

For a' she's sic a steer-aboot, sae fu' o' mirth an' fun. 

She taks the lead in ilka class, an' mony a prize she's won — 

This gars me think there's maybe mair than mischief in her 

pate, 
I wish I saw the wisdom teeth o* oor Wee Kate. 
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THE GAITERS* 



The farmer by the ingle sat, 

Tobacco clouds ejectin', 
While by his lug sat Tailor Tam, 

His auld black ^oat dissectin*. 

For farmer's coats, like ither things, 

Gae sadly oot o' fashion; 
But fashions are jist Satan's wiles, 

And puir folk's ruination. 

Tam soon declared it past his pow*r 
To change its antique features; 

"But laird," quo he, 'Til tell you what, 
'Twill mak' a pair o' gaiters ! *' 

"The very thing!" exclaimed the laird, 

Wi' arm in air extendit: 
Sae doun the seams, wi' lichtnin's speed. 

The supple shears descendit 



I had this story from the farmer's own lips. 
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The farmer's coat it seems had been 

A rival snip's creation, 
Wham Tarn resolved that day to stab — 

At least, in reputation. 

The farmer talk'd o' horse an' kye, 
Swine, stots, an' beasts o' burden; 

The rise o' wheat, what cheese wad bring- 
Tam scarce could get a word in. 

He clip't awa as lang's he could. 
Till he could thole nae langer; 

Syne cried, "Sic doings ! look guidman ! 
A very saunt 'twad anger; — 

"Sic stuff! to put into a coat ! 

Wha ever saw sic paddin'? 
Frae back to sye ilk breast is stufFd 

Wi' clouts instead o' waddin' ! 

"The button-holes no' wrocht wi' twist I 
Nae stitchin' in the shouthers ! 

The very red stuff in the neck 
Some auld cloak o' his mither's ! 

"The buttons burstin* thro' their hools, 

Jist bits o' aim red roostit; 
Nae won'er we by dacent folk 

Can hardly e'er be trustit!" 
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The simple farmer quick believed, 

An' got into a passion; 
His staff he struck upon the floor, 

His een wi' fury flashin* ! 

Quo he, "Ere I be cheated sae, 

1*11 lea' claes a' thegither, 
An' theek myseF wi' cabbage blades, 

Like Eve, oor ancient mither ! " 

That magic word gied Tam the hint, 
Wi' spite he grew mair savage ; 

Resolv'd ance mair to wound his foe. 
Though Tam himsel' lik'd cabbage. 

"An' laird," quo he, "if that was a* — 
Ye ha'ena heard the warst o't! 

He's cut yer coat wi' swallow tails 
To save himsel' a waistcoat!" 

"Weel!" quo the laird, "let byganes be, 
The past can ne'er be mended j 

111 watch the loon for time to come;" 
And sae his choler ended. 

The day gaed past — ^the gaiters made, 
Weel brush'd an' set in order — 

Wi* pearl buttons up ilk side, 
An' stitch'd a' roun' the border. 
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The clock struck eight, the supper hour; 

The parritch graced the table — 
The servin' lads an' lasses were 

Ca'd in frae byre an' stable. 

The auld man waits to say the grace, 

Tam thro' the hoose is marchin* ; 
"What hae ye lost?'' cries ane; quo Tam, 

"It's for my coat I'm searchin'." 

Syne up they gat, socht butt-an'-ben, 

A'boot the house an' round ^it; 
Strange whispers pass'd frae lug to lug, 

Tam stood like ane confoundit 

"My guid black coat! whaur can it be?" 

The auld folks glow'rt in wonder, 
The young were snirtin* in their sleeves — 

Tam's broo grew black as thunder. 

At length the laird cries, "Wha's aucht this? 

Mine? no! 'twas cut to tatters; 
Unless — unless ! he's ta'en his ain. 

And made it into gaiters?" 

"My ain!" quo Tam — his cheeks wi' shame 

Like steaks upon a brander— 
"Ay yours, ye loon! an' sefs ye weel, 

For a' yer ill-tongued slander." 
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Tarn couldna* speak, but frae the house 

He dartit like a bullet; 
An' to this day the farmer's coat 

Sticks sairly in his gullet. 
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OOR FIRST SOIREE; OR, THE STAR 

EXTINGUISHED. 



»♦* 



Soirees are a* the fashion now-a-days, 
They fit sae weel into oor modem ways, 
Affordin', as they do, the opportunity 
O' cultivatin* friendship, love an' unity, 
O' counteractin* alcohol abusement, 
Forbye promotin* rational amusement ; 

Usefu' in mony ways, but maist in this — 

In drawin* oot the talents we possess. 

Yon "star" wha noo a Lon'on audience thrills, 

Ance ran a bare-fit lassie 'mang oor hills, 

Sang her first lilt in humble cottage ha'. 

An' woke those strains that steal oor hearts awa; 

Noo prima donna on the stage she reigns, 

An' in her carriage rattles owre the stanes ! 

Twas in the clachan toon o' auld Kilwuddie, 
Whaur wives gang bien an' baimies never duddie — 
Some folks, nae doot, 'ill think I'm meaning Stra'ven, 
That queer auld clachan on the Strath-o'-Aven; 
Aweel, sirs, maybe aye an' maybe no. 
But this I'll say, it's mony years ago — 
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Soirees were then unkent in oor auld toon, 
But no' to be behin' oor neebors roun', 
Twa-three o' us resolved we*d hae a spree, 
At Ne'rday, in the shape o' a soiree. 

The needfu' preparations sune were made, , 
A ha' provided, whaur the claith was laid 
For a' wha chose to come — at least fourscore 
Were ready wi' their saxpence at the door. 
Folk then, as weel as noo, aye liked guid tea, 
Wi' guid things till't, an' baith o' them had we. 

Nae feckless trash o' puffs an' pastries auld — 
Nae fuistit cookies, buns, an' cheese-cakes cauld, 
But wheaten scones frae aff the girdle reekin'. 
New " rows" that in the oven had lain beekin', 
Weel spread wi' butter — butter o' the best — 
Fresh frae the kirn, that weel could stan' the test, 
Nor mixed wi' tallow, paste, or butterine. 
Sweet as a nut, an' made wi' fingers clean; 
Forbye guid bannocks baked for the occasion, 
Wi' routh o' curns, an' here an' there a raisin — 
Better than a' yer stomach-turnin' cake. 
An' worth a thousan* that oor bakers bake. 
An' when the lassies a' had ta'en their places 
Ye ne'er saw sic a show o' smilin' faces. 
Sic witchin' looks, sly winks, an' sweet love-glances 
That struck thro' youthfu' hearts as gleg as lances; 
In short, a scene to droon or banish care, 
Gar smack yer lips an' wish ye had been there 
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Noo at their posts the stewards tak' their station, 
A' hearts beat high wi* joyous expectation ; 
The grace ance said, begin to clink an' rattle 
The shinin' delf, an' syne the tittle-tattle. 
The laugh, the joke, the lassies spitefu' snigger 
At this ane's dress an' that's unsichtly figure. 
Oot owre " the cup that cheers," as Cowper sings, 
Nae won'er time flees by on lichtnin' wings ! 

Belyve the crockery ware is cleared awa'. 
When up the chairman gets — begins to "hah" 
An' "hum ;" but no', he says, to mak' a speech — 
Na, na, sic flichts are clean ayont his reach ! 
But jist a few remarks to lay the stour — 
The whilk remarks jist lastit half an hour. 
Syne Hughie Scott was ruffed in for a sang — 
Nae gran' pianos then to thump an' bang, 
Wi' overtures an' preludes to confuse 
An' droon the sense o' Scotia's darling muse \ 
He sang jist like the lark at dawn o' mom. 
When blythe he springs frae 'mang the dewy com. 
He sang o' "Gloomy Winter Noo Awa," 
An' sang sae sweetly that outside the ha' 
A crood had gathered fidgin' fain to hear 
The strain that on the nicht air rang sae clear. 
In quick succession followed, ane by ane. 
Sang, duet, story — speeches there were nane. 
Folk dread lang speeches as they dae a sermon — 
They'd had enough o't, maybe, frae the chairman. 
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An' noo it was gi'en out we were to hear 

A. great "star-singer," famed baith far an' near 

For vocal talent, whase pathetic powers 

Aye brocht the tears frae young an' auld in showers. 

Noo, there amang the lave sat by hersel' 
A queer, sharp-witted kimmer, Kirsty Bell — 
The cadger wife, weel kent through a' Kilwuddie, 
Wha ranged the kintra wi' a cart and cuddie, 
Buyin* frae farmers' wives their eggs an chuckles, 
For which she niffert sugar, tea, an' cookies ; 
Till ae day " Dauvit " — her. auld beastie's name — 
' E'en took an awfu' rumlin* in his wame, 
Turned up his een an' laid life's burden doon, 
Leavin' puir Kirsty cuddieless to croon ^ 
Owre her sad loss, the whilk to ease awee 
Resolved to spen* twa hours at oor soiree. 
As I hae hinted, Kirsty was nae dunce, 
Liked a bit joke, sae fixed her een at ance 
Upon the tyro whase belauded fame 
Had kenilt expectation to a flame. 

'Mang ither things she saw he wasna blate 
As to the platform he marched up in state, 
Surtoo'd, white-gloved — ^in short, a perfect dandy, 
His shirpit nose a wee thocht red wi' brandy. 
First gied a flourish wi' his music paper. 
Syne owre the gamut he began to caper ; 
Some said 'twas gran', but Kirsty ca'd it howlin' — 
He sang about some chiel they ca'd Tarn Bowlin', 
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Whase heid an* heart were baith a kennin* saft : 

In short, a cuif, or what plain folk ca' daft. 

Sic was his theme, as far as ane could judge 

Frae tortured words that cam' oot wi' a grudge. 

Sat Kirsty wi' her napkin in her neive 

Dichtin her een, yet smirkin in her sleeve 

To mak' believe hoo sair she was affected ; 

Her deep distress the singer quick detected; 

An' sune's he left the platform, jist to soothe her, 

Cam' saftly up an' clapped her on the shouther — 

" Madam," quo* he, " I fear my tunefu' art 

Has touched some chord that vibrates in your heart. 

Woke up some sad remembrance hoarded long; 

Such, madam, is the magic power of song.'* 

" Aye, aye," quo' Kirsty, wi' a hollow grane, 

"Ye've put me sair in min' o' ane that's gane ; 

Oor Dauvit, sir, the pride o' a' Kilwuddie, 

Dauvit, my ain, my dear-departed cuddie ! 

Nae sooner did yer voice salute my ear — 

Sae like puir Dauvit's, trumpet-toned an* clear — 

Your voice an' his sae like ane to the ither's — 

Losh, man, I could hae sworn that ye were brithers !" 

The " star," dumfounert, tried but couldna speak, 

A death-like paleness settled on his cheek — 

Quick seized his hat an' rush'd oot in the rain, 

Fled frae the place, an' ne'er was seen again. 
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OOR CATS DEID. 

A Real Mishap. 

There's sorrow in oor hoose at hame, there's sadness in 

the ha! 
What hae I noo to comfort me, sin' Tottie she's awa'? 
I'll hap mysel' in weeds o' woe, heap ashes on my heid, 
My tuneless whussle break in twa. 

For oor cat's deid 1 

There wisna sic anither cat, sae winsome an' sae wee, 
Like baimie at its mither's fit a' day it followed me : 
Noo I maun follow Tottie, for my heart is cauld as lead. 
An' caulder yet 'twill be ere lang, 

For oor cat's deid! 

I mind that day she cam' to us, a puir, wee shilpit thing, 

Whase wamie, for the want o' meat, close to her back did 

cling; 

I took her in, and washed her weel, syne gied her milk and 

breid, 
But noo I canna eat mysel', 

For oor cat's deid ! 

As plump as ony rabbit, an' as white's the drifted snaw, 
The puir thing grew, to oor surprise, within a week or twa; 
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Sic havoc 'mang the mice she made, wha fled wi' lichtnin*s 

speed. 
But noo they play amang my feet, 

For oor cat's deid ! 

She kent my fit upon the stair, when'er I turned the lock. 
Her welcome purr aye met my ear, an' then her tail she'd 

cock, 
Syne, 'gainst my hamely goun o' grey she'd rub her denty heid, 
As if to say, "Whaur hae ye been?" 

But noo Tottie's deid ! 

Oor Willie ne'er was fond o* cats till puir, wee Tottie cam'. 
Her gentle mien an' lovin' ways made her a perfect lamb : 
Canary Dick, perched on his stick, wi' her ne'er fashed his 

heid. 
Though left for hours wi' her his lane. 

But, puir thing, she's deid ! 

Nae doot she had her bits o* fau'ts, gin fau'ts ane micht 

them deem, 
As when she stole .oor poet's beef, or drank his wee drap 

cream; 
The chiel aye sae encouraged her wi' tea an' bits o* breid; 
But noo, like me, he's wae to think. 

That oor cafs deid! 

Sae like a bodie when she dee'd, her heid laid on my knee. 
Her wee een fixed upon my face as lang as they could see ; 
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Oh, I maist could turn a pagan, an* believe the feline breed 
Will some day tak* the human form, 

Lang after they are deid. 

Ye'U aiblins think me silly that I lo'ed her like a wean, 
But folks like me, wha ha*ena ony wee tots o* their ain, 
O' some live thing maun mak* a pet, to soothe them in 

their need : 
What will my puir heart cling to noo, 

Sin' oor cat's deid? 

Oh, that I were a poet, an' could wield a pen o' fire, 
Hoo sweetly I wad sing her praise an* wauken up the lyre — 
Aye, even Tennyson himsel' on her micht write a screed, 
An' prent it in the Peoplis Frieiiy 

That oor cat's deid. 

Sae, fare ye weel, wee Tottie ! an* though you nae mair I see, 
The memory o' thy winsome ways will aye be dear to me ; 
What needs I mourn, for weel I ken, for death there's nae 

remead j 
A cheerless hame will mine be noo. 

Sin' oor cat*s deid ! 
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JENNY Wr THE LANG POCK, * 



■ro:- 



Jenny wi' the lang pock, 

Haste ye owre the main, * 

Lampin' wi' yer lang legs, 

Plashin' through the rain ; 
Here's a waukrife laddie 

Winna steek his e'e, 
Pit him in yer lang pock, 
An' dook him in the sea. 
Oh, dear me! whan *ill Jenny come? 
Wheesht 1 I think I hear her cryin* doun the lum \ 
Fie, awa*, Jenny ! we dinna want ye here — 
A' the bairns are in their beds — a' but Jamie dear. 

Gudesake ! noo I hear her ! 

There she's on the stair, 
Sapples o' the sea-bree 

Stickin' in her hair, 
Hushions on her bare legs, 

Bauchels on her feet, 
Seekin' waukrife baimies 

Up an' doun the street ! 

* This song has been set to music by Mr. Stewart, of Dundee, and is 
published in his *'Sangs for the Bairns." 
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Oh, losh me ! There she's at the sneck, 
Stoitin' owre the stair-heid — may she break her neck ! 
Cuddle down fu' cosy — that's my ain wee lamb ; 
Dinna spurtle wi' yer feet, or ye'U wauken Tam. 

Jenny's nae awa' yet, 
• Sae ye mauna greet; 

There she's on the door-mat 

Scufflin' wi' her feet, 
Wabblin' wi' her lang legs, 

Sneevlin' through her nose, 
Hirslin wi' her lang pock, 
Aif Jenny goes I 
Oh, losh me ! there she's back again, 
Listenin* wi' her lang lugs for a greeting wean : 
Fie 1 gae bar the door, Jean, thraw aboot the key — 
Na, she winna get ye, ye're owre dear to me ! 

Whaur's the body gaun noo ? 

Up the ither stair. 
At oor neebor's door she's 

Tirlin' I declare ! 
Cryin' through the key-hole 

Like a roopit sheep, 
" Hae ye ony weans here 

Winna fa' asleep?" 
Oh, losh me ! hae they let her in ? 
Wha's that sprechin, makin' sic a din ? 
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No oor Jamie, for he is sleepin' soun', 

Like a bonnie rose-bud in the month o' June. 

Jenny wi* the lang pock, 
Ye may tak' the road, 
A' the bairns are safe noo 

In the Ian' o' nod ; 
Losh ! can that be John's fit 

Comin' up the stair? 
No ae bit o' supper yet 
Ready I declare ! 
Oh dear me ! rest for me there's nane, 
Pity on the mither that's plagued wi' sic a wean ! 
Yet at him the very cat daurna wink an e'e, 
For he's the darlin' o' my heart, an' a' the warl* to me ! 
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FAITHER FERNIES VERSION O' THE 
AULD'FARRANT WEAN,* 



:0: 



YeVe a* heard o' Tibbie an' what she can dae ; 
O* auld Faither Fernie yeVe heard something tae ; 
Noo, a wordie or twa frae himseF will explain 
What for they hae ca'd her the auld-farrant wean. 

Sin the we'est bit morsel her waes hae been queer ; 
Frae the time she could speak siccan~ questions she'd spier 
'Bout the sun an' the mune, an' the snaw an' the rain ; 
Sic a talent for lear has the auld-farrant wean. 

An' when, for a joke, if we tell't her in fun 
That the mune was green cheese, an* the sun curran bun, 
She wad say — while her face wore a look o' disdain — 
" A bonnie like answer to gie to a wean !" 

But noo on her teachers the tables she turns, 

Like fire gin ye tease her yer fingers she bums ; 

At banter or joke she sae weel stan's her ain 

That I've ne'er seen the match o' the auld-farrant wean. 

* For the original, see " Wee Tibbie's Garland." 
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Ae day when this question at her I did spier — 
What mak's the days shorter when winter draws near ? 
Quo* she, " It maun be they shrink in wi* the rain." 
Thinks I to myseP ye're a wag o' a wean. 

O' the bricht constellations that shine up abune 
She can tell a* the names, when they rise or sink doun ; 
Their times an' their courses to you she'll explain 
Sae unco the lear or the auld-farrant wean. 

She'll read, an' she'll read, her wee een never tire, 
Till a' hours at e'en by the side o' the fire. 
Till her mither cries — " Lassie, the licht ye maun hain !" 
Syne up to her feet jumps the auld-farrant wean. 

Na, e'en in her bed while she crams her wee pow j 
Some nicht, losh, I'm feart the bed claes will tak' lowe ; 
She'll ken'le the hoose, or I'm sairly mistae'n, 
Then what wad become o' the auld-farrant wean ? 

But the fire wadna bum her, as little the sea 
Pit an end tae the fairy, for aflf she wad flee 
Wi' her wee elfin frien's to a land o' their ain, 
An' queen ower them a' reign the auld-farrant wean. 

Her sage pawkie ways, an' her auld-warld crack, 
Gar some folk declare she's a speerit come back 
Frae the Ian' o' the blest to this earth-life again. 
To play the droll part o' an auld-farrant wean. 
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Twa husbands, they sae, she has laid in the yvcd, 
An' noo she's come back to look oot for a third ; 
Sae if a rare gem o' a wife ye wad gain, 
Jist some day propose to the auld-fairant wean. 
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THE CA ULD EAST WIN\ 



A DOUR auld carle, an' as crabbit as can be, 
Wi' a heart o' the stane, an* nae pity in his e*e ; 
Sharp daws for nails on his fingers and his feet — 
Spits in yer face, tae, baith hail an' sleet ; 
Dinna warsle wi' him, or by my feth ! ye'U fin* 
YeVe met wi' yer match in the cauld east win*. 

Yesterday I gaed oot for a daun*er on the heath, 
When the crusty auld carle met me fair in the teeth ; 
First, he aff my heid whupp'd the bannet wi* a bang. 
Syne alang my jaw sent the toothache wi* a stang ; 
A' the wrinkles in his face were gathered in a grin 
As he daur'd me to face him, the cauld east win*. 

Sae I button*d up my coat, an* I grippit to my stick — 

ril face ye,** quo I, an* I drew him sic a lick. 

That I coupit wi* the force, but the carle had sped awa— 

O, what*s to be dune wi* this reiver ava? 

We*d hang him on a wuddie, or heave him ower the linn. 

But we canna get a claucht o' the cauld east win*. 

He's gien oor wife the rheumaticks, she says, in her banes ; 
He hasna ony pity for the very bits o* weans ; 
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The/re greetm' a' wi' hackit haim'Sy an' hoastin' wi' die caiild ; 
An' the wee lambs are deein' in the lown o' the £anld; 
To scaith sic helpless innocents, mann sorely be a sin — 
The deil himsel's an angel to the canld east win'. 

Sae baimies bide ye in, or he's sure to be your death ; 
To a wee cranreuch cloud, see ! he turns yer very breath ; 
Sae well gather roun' the hearth in oor ain cosy hame — 
Ye ill-set ettercap ! why dinna ye think shame? 
Gin ye ettle to repent, man, ye'd better noo begin, 
For muclde yeVe to answer for, ye cauld east win'. 

Puir bodies that had warsled through the howe o' the year. 
Grew hopefu' as they thocht o' the spring drawin* near ; 
But^^ cam' instead, wi' yer cramps an' rackin' pains, 
An' midnicht grew eerie wi' their saul-rivin' granes. 
Auld grannie by the fire sits, but canna think to spin, 
For her fingers are a' thooms wi' the cauld east win'. 

In the wud, though it's spring-time, there's naething to be 

seen, 
No* a bonnie tinted flower, scarce a blade o* grass sae green \ 
The birds on the hedges, the birdies on the trees, 
Are waitin', oh sae weary 1 for the saft westlin' breeze ; 
Bonnie buds an' fairy flowerets, keep yer cosy cups within, 
Or ye'll rue the day ye trustit to the cauld east win'. 

Man, yer hair's a* on en', an' as touzie as a tree, 

Big hailstanes in the holes whaur yer twa een should be ; 
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Yer auld frowzy beard grown sae grisly an' sae grey, 
Yer nose as sharp's a razor, an' the neb o't as blae ; 
Ye're like as ye'd gane wud, as athwart the Ian' ye rin, 
Ye're fitter far for bedlam, ye cauld east win'. 

Yer gaberlunzie duds, hoo they flutter an' they flap, 
For a' that's on yer back, man, I wadna gie a rap ; 
Yet ye're a rauckle carle, an' a sturdy beggar loon, 
The dreid o' a' the kintra, the plague o' the toun ; 
Ye'U hae to men' yer manners though, ere ony tak' ye in. 
For deil o' ane wad care to lodge the cauld east win'. 

What's wrang wi' my corns, that they ache ane an' a'? 
There's a change o' weather comin' sae it's time ye were awa ; 
Be afF an' play yer pranks on some far distant shore. 
On the dreary Arctic regions, or the wilds o' Labrador ; 
For the days are growin' lang, an' the summer's comin' in, 
Sae hie awa, an' bide awa', ye cauld east win'. 
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DICHT YER NEB AN' FLEE UP. 

Air — " Woo*d an' married an' a*." 



*Mang ither auld sayin's an' true, 

The ane that rins maist in my min', 
Is ane that my mither let oot 

When I played the truan' langsyne. 
Quo' she, ye big haveral hash, 

Ye's neither get bite nor a sup, 
Sae either gae aflf to the schule. 
Or dicht yer neb an' flee up. 

C^^rwx—Dicht yer neb an' flee up, 

Dicht yer neb an' flee up, 
An' ye winna gang to the schule, 
Jist dicht yer neb an' flee up ! 

An* syne when a courtin* I gaed. 

To bonnie blythe Maggie M'Queen, 
Wha served wi' auld farmer Braid, 

The brawest lass ever was seen ; 
A wap frae her wally neive 

Clean coupit me into the grup. 
Quo' she, an' ye winna behave, 

Jist dicht yer neb an' flee up. 
Dicht yer neb, etc. 
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But noo bonnie Meg is my wife, 

For a' that she lichtly't me than \ 
I'm no' jist a deg at the wark, 

But I dae jist as weel as I can, 
But Maggie she's maister an* mair, 

Her tongue she can wield like a whup \ 
An* say I'm obliged to toil sair, 

Or dicht my neb an' flee up. 
Dicht my neb, etc. 

I'm fond o* a game at the ice ; 

Ae day wi' the rinkers I played ; 
The short day flew by in a trice, 

Syne hame to my supper I gaed. 
My kitty-stane, Meg, on the tray, 

Set doun 'stead a' saucer an' cup ; 
Quo* she, gin ye canna eat that, 

Jist dicht yer neb an* flee up ! 
Dicht yer neb, etc. 

Sae, lads, tak* a warnin* frae me. 

An' ne'er to a lass knuckle doun ; 
Far better jump into the sea. 

An* let yersel' cannily droun. 
An' lassies, be ye on yer guard. 

Beware o* the dandified pup. 
Or he'll lea' ye some day in the lurch. 

To dicht yer neb an* flee up. 
Dicht yer neb, etc 
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GOnS BAIRNS, AN' BRETHREN A\ 

Written for, and read at a Congregational Soiree. 

GuiD e'enin*, frien's an' fellow members, dear, 
I'm unco blythe this nicht to see you here ; 
It's no sae aften that we thus foregether 
To spen' a social hour wi' ane anither, 
Wi' oor loved minister,* wha in this place 
Deals out the manna o' celestial grace ; 
Aye layin' doun the fundamental law 
That mankin' are God's bairns, an' brethren a*. 

An' gin God's bairns we be, then to ilk ither 
Should each no act the part o' sister, brither % 
Ad* no, like strangers, pass ilk ither by 
Wi' held averted, or turned to the sky ; 
E'en in the kirk, awa in comers cauld 
Crouchin' — the very thocht o't mak's me auld — 
Sae banished like, wi' backs nailed to the wa', 
As if sworn foes, instead o' brethren a'. 

For ance, then, let us hae a blink o' pleasure, 
In this, oor hallowed hame, oor Ebenezer ! 
In frien'ly grasp let each join han' in han', 
An' by-an'-bye we'll come to understan' 

The Rev. Robert Hislop, Ebenezer E.U. Church, Glasgow. 
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Ilk ither's merits — failings tae, nae doubt, 

For they are aye the easiest to fin' oot ; 

An' whaur is he, or she, that has nae flaw, 

E'en though they be God's bairns, an' brethren a*? 

The bump o* self-conceit, in some religious 
Folk I ken, is really quite prodigious \ 
They're in the richt, a' ithers in the wrang. 

Unsaved, unshriven, straught doun to they gang. 

An' there are saunts that sit in silk attire, 
Toastin' their taes in comfort by the fire, 
Sae they are safe, they dinna care a straw 
Whether we be God's bairns, or saved ava\ 

''Believe, an' ye'U be saved" has been owre lang 

Mang kirk-gaun' folk a kin' o' cuckoo-sang ; 

An' when a sang's in ilka bodie's mooth. 

Be what it may, it's sure to be the truth, 

But though they threep — an' that richt skilfully — 

This fact remains, gin we sin wilfully^ 

We'll get oor licks, as sure as law is law, 

E'en though we be God's bairns, an' brethren a'. 

Repentant tears alane can purge the stains 

That soil the duds o' God's puir wan'ert weans, 

Wi' a' a faither's love he can forgi'e, 

Yet frae the rod his bairns he canna free. 

But then we're tauld, when strong temptations come. 

To face the fiend, an' he'll flee up the lum. 
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To his ain den, owre glad to get awa' — 
Sae, that we are God's bairns, an' brethren a'. 

What is't that mak's a heevin o' earth below, 
O' hame a paradise, soothes ilka woe ? 
It's love, sweet love ! the human an' divine. 
For they are ane, the same, sae close they twine; 
Nocht else sae wins an' warms the human heart. 
An' helps puir mortals here to dae their part ; 
It's deeds, my frien's, no' dogmas, that will shaw 
That we are God's ain bairns, an' brethren a*. 

Let a' be workin' bees, an' ilk ane strive 
To add new members to the common hive ; 
The mair o' bees we hae, the mair o' honey. 
For kirks, ye ken, are aye in want o' money ; 
An' while we rally roun' oor worthy pastor. 
Let us adore an' bless that heavenly Master 
Wha ready waits to lift us should we fa'. 
An' on to glory lead his brethren a'. 

But I maun stop, or really, Maister Chairman, 
Ye'll think I've come to preach to ye a sermon ; 
But preachin', sir, is no a job for Jamie — 
At least, till ance ye share the stipend wi' me. 
But, jokes aside, may you, sir, lang be spared 
To wield truth's hammer in God's building yard. 
An', by-an'-bye, aroun' ye ye will draw 
Guid men in croods to be yer brethren a'. 
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CHILD MARGER Y, 



God gave to me a little child, 
A human life-bud folded wee, 

The Eden promise unfulfilled 
Of Margery that was to be. 
I knew the Lord had sent her me 
As soon as e'er she smil'd. 

The wind blew chill, the year was old, 
'Twas bleak December's darkest day, 

No sun shone through the clouded pane ; 
Without, the mist hung cold and grey ; 
Within, a wife and mother lay 

A corpse, alas ! how cold. 

My only sister, gentle Jane — 
A fair young creature left alone — 

In bringing her sweet babe to life. 
She patiently resigned her own. 
Then to the land unseen, unknown, 
She sweetly passed away. 
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And thus the darling fell to me, 
Her uncle Andrew, old and poor, 

For him to nurse, for him to guide, 
A thing so delicate so pure, 
Was out of question to be sure ; 
Yet, nevertheless I tried. 



This jewel, so divinely wrought. 
When first into my arms they laid, 

I felt like one with fear oppressed. 
But gentler hands came to my aid — 
"God bless the bairn!" the women said, 
As her soft ch"eek they kissed 

One neighbour — bless her for the deed ! — 
With woman's instinct richly blest. 

Agreed to nurse the bairn for me. 
To share her own babe's cosy nest. 
And to her fond maternal breast, 
Take my sweet Margery. 

By day I toiled to earn our bread. 
At night I rock'd her on my knee \ 

And when the question would arise 
Why God had sent this gift to me. 
The answer came from Margery, 
I read it in her eyes. 
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Thick darkness brooded o'er my life, 
Till love struck out this tiny spark 

(An angel from a purer sphere, 
A dove sent out from mercy's ark 
To nestle in my branches dark) 
To love and live for here. 



Winter had fallen around my heart, 
She came to melt its snows away, 

A ray of sunshine from above, 
To turn my darkness into day, 
December into flowery May, 
My selfishness to love. 

A year had hardly passed away. 

Till she had learned to lisp my name, 

About the house to tot and run. 
To watch the wood-fire's spurting flame, 
With what delight to me she came 
At eve, when work was done. 



Her guileless ways upon me grew. 
Her tricks would oft my mirth provoke. 

Her cheery crow was never done, 
And then 'twas such a famous joke 
To see her ape the old man smoke. 
To me it was such fun. 
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Oar hcHne;, a comt in Locksley Lane, 
Shut in by 1006 and crowded ways, 

Sbat oat fiom san and wholesome air. 
Nothing oatside at which to gaze 
Save stone and brick, and smoke and haze, 
Nor tree nor flower was there. 



At times a pigeon's snowy wing 
Would flash its light across the pane, 

Or sparrows, clad in brown and grey. 
Would hop about amid the rain, 
Fighting like fiends o'er a barley grain, 
So like mankind were they. 
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Now, had the sun become more kind, 
Or ta'en a path ne'er trod before ? — 

I know but this — the joyous light 
Shone on my humble hearth once more. 
Shone on the wall and over the floor, 
Making all things look bright. 



And while I wrought, methought I heard 
The joyous song of bird and bee, 

The stir of the leaves when light winds pass, 
The rippling brook, the waving tree. 
And the snowy lambs I could plainly see 
Asleep 'mid the flowery gjass. 

My poor pet linnet, old and grey. 
Long, like myself, a voiceless thing. 

Now, strange to tell, when Margery came. 
Began once more to lilt and sing. 
And hop about on lightsome wing — 
No longer dull or tame. 

Oh, would you know the magic spell 
That made me dream of bird and flower, 

And things akin to poesy ? 

Know then, the wand of wondrous power, 
That made my home a fairy bower, 
Was the love of Margery. 

H 
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O Love ! thou art a potent charm, 
A deep and solemn mystery. 

The tamer of all things rude and wild, 
The fire that bums our dross away, 
The glory of youth, while the old man grey 
It makes again a child. 

For the little child, and the singing bird. 
And the wildwood flower are one in the end. 

The last, of the first a prophecy. 
The low to the high still upward tend. 
Till in human form they meet and blend 
In some fair Margery. 
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A GLEN AMONG THE HILLS. 



The sun had roird behind the western wave, 
Leaving behind a track of golden spray ; 

Soft evening crept around us silent, save 
The tide that lapsing left the sandy bay. 

'Twas God's sweet Sabbath, we had spent it well, 
Not worshipping, as wont, in cushioned pew, 

But far away within a Highland dell,* 
Where purple heath and azure hare-bells grew. 

'Mid rocks fantastic, where white cascades dash'd. 
Leaping from caves their winter floods had made. 

To foamy ire their tortur'd waters lash'd. 

Till lost in depths where agile minnows pla/d. 

Strange stony crypts, where daylight half-reveal'd 
In shining heaps, far down the golden sand — 

Where nightly Luna dips her silver shield. 
And grim Orion floats his starry wand. 

* Glen Messan, above Holy Loch on the Clyde. 
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Like a great breaker in the hand of God, 
That grand old glen brimm'd o'er with joyous light ; 

On high the clouds like glowing chariots rode, 

Flecking with shade each hill and mountain height 

Who would not worship God in such a place ? 

To us it seemed a glimpse of Paradise, 
Where silent joy lit up each flowret's face, 

While love shone through the dew-gems in their eyes. 

And all around were happy, living things, 

The feathered songsters dreaming in the shade ; 

Insects, with strangely spotted emerald wings, 
Frisk'd o'er the path, or flew from blade to blade. 

In fairy nooks, 'mid boulders stark and stem. 

Cool crystal wells in limpid beauty lay. 
Bordered with beaded moss and crispy fern. 

The spreading birch above for canopy. 

Forced by the fervid heat we sought the shade 
Of lichened crag and green umbrageous tree ; 

And from the folded leaves of sorrel made 
A rare repast, nor hard to please were we. 

Such was the day ; more beauteous still, the night 
Crept dreamily o'er moorland, field, and fell. 

While softly dawned from heaven a holier light 
Above the hiils that hid our Highland dell. 
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'Twas not the shiftiDg pale Aurora light, 
Nor the red radiance of the planet Mars — 

The soft effulgence of the Queen of Night, 
'Nor yet the dewy lustre of the stars. 

Ah no 1 it made the star-lamps twinkle dim. 
Deepening the shades that lay on tower and tree, 

While rose the mountain ridge clear cut and grim 
Like some huge monster stranded 'mid the sea. 

We sat and gaz'd with longing earnest eyes 

Along the line of soft celestial light. 
As if awaiting, from the silent skies 

Reveal'd, some wondrous vision of the night 

We seem'd to feel on the surrounding air 
The tread of angels — felt their presence near; 

The heavens seem'd wrapt in ecstasy of prayer. 
The glittering star-worlds blending sphere with sphere. 

Such blissful sights and scenes to mortal eyes 
May well compensate for life's countless ills : 

God grant to each the power to realise 
His presence shed at midnight on the hills. 
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OUTSIDE THE GATE, 



:0:- 



Whene'er I read, by night or day, 
Of fellow-mortal passed away : 
It fills me not with shrinking dread, 
But with a secret joy instead. 

I joy to think his warfare's o'er — 
The fight unequal, lost or won : 
That higher life with him begun, 
In which the soul shall sin no more. 

It stirs in me a healthier glow, 
To linger here far less disposed ; 
For while earth's pilgrims come and go, 
Th^ path of being is not closed. 

Like children at some great man's gate- 
Whose halls resound with festive din, 
We gather round and patient wait 
To catch a furtive glimpse within. 

Long have I waited, no less fain 
To peer within those mansions fair. 
In hopes some tidings yet to gain 
Of friends who bask in glory there. 
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Dear friends, whose love is with me still 
To guard and keep me from all ill, 
And well I know for me they wait 
At each new opening of the gate. 

My mother, with her wealth of love, 
Will be the first to greet me there ; 
And from the shining fields above, 
My sister with the golden hair. 

How strange it seems when I begin 
At times to feel me growing old, 
To think those gates shall yet unfold 
Their golden leaves to let me in. 

Life's short-lived day will soon be o'er — 
Its sun hangs low above the hills. 
The light that shimmers on the rills 
Will dawn for me on earth no more. 

Yet there's a lamp will cleave the dark, 
And light me to the other side, 
Where life unfolds its portals wide. 
And God renews the deathless spark. 

But when I reach the shining throng, 
A weary pilgrim wanting rest. 
Will angels greet me with a song. 
And I be deemed a welcome guest ? - 
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Will she who left me in her bloom, 
Swift borne across death's mystic sea, 
Still smile on me beyond the tpmb 
As she was wont to smile on me ? 

And waiting on the silver strand — 
What time my bark shall grate the shore, 
Will she be there to clasp my hand. 
And lean upon my breast once more? 

God knows I in ^im alone I'll trust; 
Though her dear face I never see. 
His love will lift me from the dust, 
His robe of mercy cover me. 
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SPIRIT FLOWERS. 



Lighter than snowflakes, o'er us they fall, 
Flowrets from wonderland, shed upon all, 
Lighting our footsteps, cheering our way. 
Shedding sweet odours by night and by day : 

Sweeter than wallflower scenting the breeze, 
Blushing June roses, sweeter than these ; 
Sweeter than odorous violets rare. 
Virgin-white lilies, or daffodils fair : 

Gathered by angels, God's message-bringers. 
Tokens of tenderness dropt by gemm'd fingers \ 
Emblems of purity, symbols of love, 
Culled where they grow in God's garden above : 

Lying all round us, could we but see- 



See with the spirit's eye, scaleless and free. 
Shed o'er the wanderer, where'er he roam. 
Haunting the lowly hearth, blessing the home, 

Making life sweet for the saint and the sage. 
Crowning the temples grown hoary with age. 
Decking the babe in its low cradle-bed, 
Blessing the living, embalming the dead. 
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Soothing the soul heavy-laden with care, 
Mingling their perfume with every prayer ; 
Saints on their knees oft inhale their sweet breath, 
Oftener felt in the chamber of death. 

Whence come those odours sweet? not from on high, 
Not from the starry depth, not from the sky. 
Not from old earth, with her valleys so green. 
But from a world that lies round us unseen — 

Where from our presence the loved ones have gone, 
Where life eternal as guerdon the/ve won. 
Where, amid gardens and soft-falling dew. 
They gather those treasures our pathway to strew. 

Flowers never-fading, blossoms undying, 
Frown of the flower-killing frost king defying. 
Fondly we gather you, blessing the Giver, 
Round our hearts wreathing your blossoms for ever. 
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MY GUIDING STAR. 



'♦ » 



I HAVE an angel and a guiding star, 

Shining in that pure heaven we deem afar — 

The heaven of soul, so far, and yet so near. 

That when I'm most alone, most is she with me here. 

Shining all day within this heart of mine, 
And with a radiance that seems divine; 
Aye, singing, sweetly singing all the night. 
My soul attuning to a nameless, new delight. 

And when I am aweary and cast down, 

My altered visage gathered in a frown, 

And in my anguish asking but to die. 

Then, in the midnight hush, I hear a gentle sigh. 

By this I know my angel-guide is near. 
Anon my clouded soul begins to clear; 
No face, nor form I see, nor hear her speak. 
Only a parted lip's soft pressure on my cheek. 

Wildly my heart responds to meet that kiss — 
Phantom, perchance, yet none the less the bliss; 
New joys, new hopes, anew my soul expand, 
The while I clasp in mine, once more, her loving hand. 
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Dead? do you ask? to me she has been dead 
E'er since that luckless day I saw her wed; 
Tom from my heart, and to another given, 
Blasting for me all joy alike in earth and heavea 

How strong love's chain, I never new until 
Asunder riven, and yet not by my will ; 
Love would have welded us in wedlock's band. 
But destiny cried " Nay ! another claims thy hand !" 

Who was she ? one to whom the law had given 
The fateful key that shuts me out of heaven, 
Made her a tyrant, me a galley slave, 
To liberty no loophole left me but the grave. 

Oh, how I fought my heart, and held aloof 

From one sweet presence, and that friendly roof 

Where hospitality held regal sway, 

And fawning friends and followers feasted day by day. 

Yet in my solitude I hugged the thought 
That I had been — howe'er despised my lot — 
The first to fill the temple of her heart — 
Love's mystery to reveal, its raptures to impart : 

The first to kindle in that holy shrine 
Love's sacred fiame, pure, lambent, and divine ; 
That mine had been the flower, if his the firuit, — 
Although not mine to cull or trample under foot. 
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Not once she died, to me she died twice o'er — 
Died when she married, died when him she bore 
A tiny infant, fragile as the flower 
That folds its petals from the chilly winter shower. 

I saw her in her glorious maiden prime ; 

I saw her in our last sad parting time-; 

Pale in her bridal robes I saw her wed ; 

Then, with a sad sweet joy, I saw my darling dead. 

Mine now ! for ever mine ! why should I mourn ? 
Now do thy worst, stem Fate ! I cried with scorn ; 
March on, I'll follow thee, whatever betide, 
Thou can'st but lead to death, to heaven, and her my bride. 

To heaven's immortal realms, but where are these ? 

Beyond yon glowing starry galaxies ? 

Away in some illimitable' sphere? 

God knows, more likely they are all about us here. 

Here all around, though them we do not see — 
Fair scenes, all innocence, untroubled, free ; 
World where the weary find eternal rest, 
And souls, love-mated here, are in each other blest. 

Ay, near it must be, else we could not feel 
Those blessed presences that round us steal ; 
Those melodies that our sad souls attune. 
And turn the weary spirit's darkness into noon : 
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But most in silent watches of the night, 

When sleepless eyes watch eager for the light — 

When the souFs temple stands, with door ajar, 

From heaven to welcome in some loved, some guiding star. 

What though my angel guide I do not see, 

I know that by the hand she's leading me 

To that bright home where friends impatient wait 

To welcome those they love within the golden gate. 
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ALCOR THE BEAUTIFUL* 



.:o: 



Of all the stars that rise, 
Gemming the midnight skies, 
Thee, more than all, I prize, 

Alcor the beautiful. 

Few they who care to see. 
Objects so rare as thee ; 
Yet thou art fair to me, 

Alcor the beautiful. 

Unlike Capella bright, 
Vega that lamp of night. 
Yields not so pure a light, 

Thou art so beautiful. 

■ Not for the vulgar eye. 
Beams thy light in the sky, 
But for thy mate on high, 

Him to make beautiful — 

* The companion star of Mirza, or Mizar, the middle star in the 
handle of the Plcmgh, So closely related are these twin-stars in position, 
that to the naked eye they appear as one ; yet, through a small telescope 
or opera glass, they are quite distinct,' the one from the other. 
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Mirza, thy soul's delight, 
Leading thee day and night, 
All round the zenith's height, 
Alcor the beautiful. 

Thou by his side, the while 
Cheering him with thy smile. 
And a love void of guile, 

Alcor the beautiful. 

With him, thy chosen star, 
Roaming through space afar, 
Link'd to his silver car, 

Life must be beautiful. 

Star, dost thou question me 
Why I thus sing of thee ? 
Look in my heart and see 

One there as beautiful. 

Look in my heart and see 
One IVe named after thee, 
Dearer than life to me, 

Alcor my beautiful ! 

Comes she when balmy sleep 
Laps me in slumber deep, 
0*er my soul watch to keep, 

Alcor my beautiful ! 
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Bright this pure star of mine, 
Now in God*s heaven doth shine, 
With a light pure as thine, 

Alcor the beautiful. 

Oh, that I too, were there. 
Beaming with light as fair. 
Sinless and void of care, 

Alcor my beautiful ! 
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WHO ARE THE HEROES? 



Who are the heroes ? — the men who labour. 
Who are the Kings ? — the brave who toil. 
Not by the rifle, not by the sabre, 

Claim we a right to the fruits of the soil. 

What though we own no fertile acres, 
What though no lands in tenure we hold, 
Ours is the might, for we are the makers — 
Ours are the hands that gather the gold. 

Who are the heroes ? — etc. 

We are the sinew and bone of the nation. 
We are the walls our isle to defend ; 
Firm is the throne that has for foundation. 
The hearts of a people on whom to depend. 

Who are the, etc. 

Down with all tyrants ! away with oppression ! 
What though we own but an isle of the sea, 
Earth is our workfield, labour our mission, 
Let who will worship wealth, we are the free ! 

Who are the, etc. 
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Treasures of home, so dear to our bosoms, 
Be our endeavour still to improve. 
Dear to the workman his fair buds and blossoms, 
Faithful his friendship, deathless his love. 

Who are the, etc. 

May the Almighty still guard and defend us 
From every vice that would us ensnare \ 
Shades of our fathers ! to bless, still attend us, 
God save the labourer ! still be our prayer. 

Who are the, etc. 
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SCOTIA'S MOUNTAIN DEW. 

:o: 

• 

I'll pledge thee not in wassail bowl, 

With rosy madness filled ; 
But let us quaflf the nobler wine, 

By Nature's hand distilled : 
Where to the skies the mountains rise 

In grandeur to the view, 
Where sparkling rills leap down the hills. 

Our Scotia's mountain dew. 

There jewels hang on every flower, 

There diamonds deck the fern. 
While like a fount of glory seems 

Each Highland loch and tarn. 
And like the tear in beauty's eye, 

Where love is beaming through. 
So pure and bright the liquid light. 

Of Scotia's mountain dew. 

Then leave the city's crowded scenes. 

Where mirth and madness dwell, 
And climb with me the mountain's side, 

Where blooms the heather bell; 
There hearts around us will be found, 

To love and friendship true, 
While round the spring we'll laugh and sing, 

And quaff the mountain dew. 
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THE FIRMAMENT, 



:o:- 



The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the beauteous firmament — 
That azure sea through which we gaze 
On boundless space with worlds ablaze, 
Where bright maned comets onward leap, 
Where Day and Night alternate sweep — 
Day with her radiant crown of noon, 
Night with her stars and meek-eyed moon ; 
Day with her footsteps fair and bright 
Sweeping earth's fields with her garments white. 

The firmament, the firmament ! 

The awe-inspiring firmament. 
That fills the soul with thoughts of God, 
And makes us spurn our parent clod ; 
That bends the mountains, dwarfs the hills. 
Till rivers shrink to shining rUls ; 
That over-roofs the giant Ben, 
Yet stoops to kiss the peaceful glen ; 
And while its awful arch we view 
Feel we are stamped with Godhead too. 
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The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the sweet spring firmament, 
When all beneath its glowing sea 
Is pulsing with vitality, 
When man, and beast, and bird and flower, 
Are conscious of a quickening power, 
And feel with every breath of heav'n 
A holier inspiration given, 
And all the tribes green Earth that throng 
Burst into beauty, life and song. 

The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the Summer firmament : 
Its portals draped with morning goldj 
Its choral chants of field and fold; 
Its larks, live rockets of the day, 
ShoVring the earth with music-spray ; 
Its blended sweets of blossomed June; 
Its snowy clouds, so still at noon ; 
Its dewy dawns; its evenings mild; 
Its sunset scenes in grandeur piled. 

The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the Autumn firmament : 
Its harvest moons broad-orbed and white. 
Steeping the grain in mellow light. 
Ere Autumn from his throne of sheaves 
Pass from the scene in a storm of leaves; 
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Ere Winter, Autumn's thriftless heir, 
Scatter the last of his sire's grey hair ; 
Ere the beauty that blushed on flower and tree 
Be gathered again to the ether sea. 



The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the Winter firmament : 
Its constellations burning bright, 
Shaming those wanderers of the night, 
Big Jupiter and ruddy Mars, 
Threading their way amid the stars. 
Orion, herald of the storm. 
Lifts in the south his giant form ; 
Anon the '* heavenly Twins " appear 
With Leo rampant in their rear. 



The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the northern firmament. 
Where Vega lights with sacred fire, 
The chords of the celestial Lyre^ 
And blandly from the zenith's height 
Capella pours her silvery light; 
While in the wake of Charlei Wain 
Grim Bbbtes leads his hunting train 
Where Arcturus, with radiance pale. 
Prolongs the arc of UrscCs tail. 
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The firmament, the firmament ! 

I love the glorious firmament. 
Where, mystery of mysteries, 
The dim and distant Pleiades 
Control and guide the wondrous whole, 
Of all we see, the moving soul ; 
To which our Sun his course is bending. 
And all the stars their march are tending ; 
Beyond whose silent depths we see 
Dim universes yet to be. 

The firmament, the firmament ! 

How great, how grand, the firmament : 
Whether with clouds of the tempest hung. 
When the trump of the storm on the night hath wrung, 
Or when never a speck the welkin bars 
To impede the rush of its river of stars. 
When streamers dart to the midnight roof 
To mingle their warp with the bright star-woof, 
Then uncovered I stand 'neath the awful night 
And worship that God who is infinite. 
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LITTLE FEBRUARY. 



•:o:- 



LiTTLE frosty February! 

Snowy, blowy February ! 
Come to cheer the infant year — 

Welcome, little February ! 

Winter shouts his battle song — 
Smiting forests in his fury, 

Beateth loud his tempest-gong, 
All to welcome February 1 

Though thy breath be keen and cold, 
And thy clouds menacing hurry, 

Snow-drops, sprinkled o*er the wold, 
Mark thy footsteps, February ! 

Black crows flitting thro* the pines 
Broken twigs and mosses carry. 

Yet thy sun delusive shines. 
Fair, yet fickle, February ! 

Celandines of golden hue ! 

Little daisies bright and starry ! 
Fold your tender buds anew — 

Trust not little February ! 
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Budding hawthorn ! early brier ! 

Yet a little longer tarry, 
Till she break her icy spear — 

Cold and cruel February ! 

Think not, with thy witching wiles, 
Thus to win us, fickle fairy ! 

Fleeting, cheating are thy smiles, 
Dear, deceitful February ! 

When thy skies no longer frown — 
When thy winds no longer vary — 

AVealth on Worth no more looks down- 
Then I'll trust thee, February ! 

Little, fickle February 1 

Snowy, blowy February I 
Come to cheer the infant year — 

Welcome, little February ! 
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AWAY TO THE WOODS/ 

A BOTANICAL DITTY. 
AiR^*'Hail to the Chief." 

Sad Winter the weary, so darksome and dreary, 

Afar to the northward now spreads his white sail ; 
All Nature rejoices, her myriad voices 

Now welcome the coming of Spring to the vale. 
Blackbird and mavis sing, joyously warbling, 

Flow'rets are springing on mountain and plain ; 
The smiling sky overhead, the long day before us spread. 

Swell the loud chorus till woods ring again ! 

Rouse ye, rouse ye ! rouse ye, rouse ye ! 

Away to the woods let us wander once more 1 

Ours be the pleasure to gather the treasure, 

Those bright floral jewels that herald the year ; 
Where snowy daisies shine, primrose and celandine. 

By the cool waters so sparkling and clear. 
Then through the sylvan glade, deep in its twilight shade, 

Greet the anemone, blushing and fair ; 
Orchis of purple hue, speedwell of azure blue. 

Sweet-scented wood-ruflf, too, sweeten the air. 

Then rouse ye, rouse ye ! rouse ye, rouse ye ! 

Away to the woods let us wander once more I 
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Green-mantled Flora no longer in sorrow 

Laments the sad fate of her daughters laid low, 
While her fair daisy-zone fondly she gazes on, 

Rings her glad song through the valleys below. 
All o'er the heathy wold gorse-bushes shed their gold, 

Hazels their tassels wave joyous and free ; 
Catkins their silver light flash from the willows white, 

Green buds are opening on hedgerow and tree. 

Then rouse ye, rouse ye ! rouse ye, rouse ye ! 

Away to the woods let us wander once more ! 

Over the mountain, by stream, lake, and fountain. 

To green mossy nooks where the wood-sorrel blows, 
Where the wild waters leap down the spray-whiten'd steep. 

Rarest of ferns their quaint beauty disclose. 
Blue periwinkles fair modestly twinkle there ; 

Soft-eyed forget-me-nots — haunting the streams ; 
Globe-flowers and goldilocks, lilies and ladies' smocks, 

These be the treasures that brighten our dreams. 

Then rouse ye, rouse ye ! rouse ye, rouse ye ! 

Away to the woods let us wander once more ! 
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GLAD SUMMER IS NO MORE 

A DIRGE. 

In the downward floating leaves — 
In the bird-deserted eaves — 
In the trembling sigh that heaves 

My sad bosom to its core ; 
From each solemn sound I hear, 
Comes a strange foreboding fear, 
And it whispers in my ear, 

The glad summer is no more ! 

Autumn flowers that linger still, 
In the glen, and on the hill. 
Weep in loneliness until 

Your bright chalices run o'er ; 
Ye dim woods and forests old, 
Now your splendid robes upfold. 
Both the crimson and the gold. 

For glad summer is no more. 

Clouds that gather round our ball. 
Like a grim enclosing pall. 
Let your solemn curtains fall 

From the zenith to the floor ; 
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Whilst the brooklet o'er its bed, 
By the tuneful robin led, 
Sings the requiem of the dead 

For glad summer, now no more. 

Now the rooks depart in flocks. 
To the shelter of the oaks. 
To abide the battle shocks 

Of the tempests as they roar ; 
And the children as they pass, 
Seeking flowers among the grass, 
To each other cry, Alas ! 

The glad summer is no more. 

Ye clear fountains and ye rills 
That leap wild among the hills. 
Where all night the dew distils 

On the misty mountain hoar. 
As ye dash in snowy pride 
Down the boulder'd mountain side. 
Or to meet the sea you glide. 

Sing, glad summer is no more. 

Poet, minstrel ! where art thou ? 
With thy sad and thoughtful brow, 
Where the world of beauty now — 
Thou didst worship and adore ? 
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By the roaring winter flood, 
Or the tempest-rifted wood, 
Wilt thou sing, in solemn mood, 

Of bright days that come no more ? 

Or, by cheerful wintry fire, 
Wilt thou tune thy hopeful lyre. 
And still nourish fond desire. 

Till the winter time be o*er ? 
Ever singing in thy soul. 
To the seasons as they roll, 
I shall one day reach the goal, 

Where reigns summer evermore. 
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A GEM OF A CHAPEL. 



'TwAs Sabbath, the beeches had buist into tender leai, 

Silken and soft as the floss of a cloud. 
Along a green pathway I found myself wandering, 

Away from the church and the cburch^ing crowd. 

The bells of the city from turret and steeple, were 
Sprinkling the air with their soul-cheering din; 

I thought of returning in time for the service, but 
While I kept thinking, the bells had rung in. 



Lo ! yonder, where summer winds laden with meadow sweet, 

Stii the laburnum's long tresses of gold. 
Stands on the daisied lea, fronting invitingly, 

A neat little chapel — a gem to behold. 

I entered the doorway, to list to the psalmody — 
With thrilling emotion I felt my heart wann ; 

I stole in on tip-toe, sat down with the worshippers — 
Devotion, before, ne'er possess'd such a charm. 

For when the last peal of the organ had died away. 
Outside the bird warblers had caught up the strain — 
ks in the blue depths lost, shed down their Alleluiahs, 
irhilst the clear rivulet sang a refrain. 



K. 
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Lowly the worshippers, strong men with horny hands, 
Little ones golden haired, matrons still fair — 

Maidens, with modesty halo'd and garmented, 
Veil'd their bright orbs as they joined in the prayer. 

No sickening odours pervading the atmosphere 
From perfumed worshippers lolling at ease, 

But from the garden Sweet William and Marjoram, 
Mingled their sweets and blew in with the breeze. 

Oaken the pulpit, with panels all quaintly carv*d, 
High in an alcove the organ bright shone ; 

Aged the pastor, yet glowing with earnest thought, 
Loving and simple — another Saint John. 

Like tidings from home to the penitent wanderer — 

Tidings that tell of offences forgiv'n. 
The words of the preacher that found me incredulous. 

Left me repeating " Our Father in Heaven." 

Outside the casement, I heard the leaves whisper, as 

Upward and downward they danced in their glee — 

The birds as they warbled, the brook as it rippled past, 

Join'd in declaring God's message to me. 
» 

Cloud-ships amid the sky saiPd in the light of it — 

Sunbeams upon the wall wrote it anew ; 
Then to myself I said. Let this suffice for me. 

What all things utter must surely be true ! 



'3S 
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Sometimes I think, if the crowds ia the city, who 
Flock to the fields on the Lord's sacred day, 

Had churches built out in the greeu fields to worship ii 
The boldest who stroll out might steal in to pray. 
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TO MY DAUGHTER. 



Dear daughter, one last word ere I resign 
To thee the fitful muse, no longer mine ; 
Ere to thy keeping I commit the l)rre 
Thaf s been through life the solace of thy sire. 

Perchance thy finer touch and greater skill 
May from its strings wake sweeter music still ; 
Strains more entrancing from Parnassus bring ; 
A finer glamour o'er thy senses fling. 

Yet barter not the homely Scottish muse v 

For Sapphic lays though soft as midnight dews, 
But rather may those strains so dear to me, 
Still find a sweet interpreter in thee. 

I prized them in my boyhood's sunless day. 
In riper manhood yielded to their sway ; 
And when God gave me thee, a sinless child, 
Joy in my heart awoke a strain less wild. 

Thy fairy movements flitted through my dreams, 
Thy laughter blended with the voice of streams, 
In every flower I saw thy smiling face, 
In every bending branch thy fawn-like grace. 
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Scenes of my youth, and thine, they charm me still — 
Kype's rocky glen, the grey time-hallowed mill, 
Perched on the rock beside the foaming linn. 
Wet with its spray, enchanted by the din. 

The cave-like " cradle '* on the farther side, 
The which to gain all danger we defied, 
While high overhead the rock rose stark and stem. 
With here and there a tuft of feathery fern. 

Scenes, objects, howe'er fair, are but the woof 

Of poesy's fair web ; these not the proof 

Of genius possessed ; — the power to weave 

And warp the whole, thou must from Heav'n receive. 

And since to thee is giv'n the warp of thought, 
In fancy's fairy loom to be inwrought 
With flowers of fairest pattern, tint and hue, 
Be to thyself, no less than Nature, true. 

If thou would'st be Poesy's darling child. 
Despise thou not her wreath of blossoms wild, 
Drink at her fountain fed from rocky urn, 
Moss-bearded well, and fairy-haunted bum. 

And last, yet not the least, be all thy days 
Thyself a child — God's child — in all thy ways, 
And thou wilt soar when thy life-task is done, 
To fairer scenes beyond the setting sun. 
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LAST WISHES. 



:0:- 



I WOULD not have my tomb 

With the great in sculptured gloom 

When I die ; 
But *neath a low green sod, 
All in the sight of God, 

Would I lie. 

I*d have a simple stone, 

With my name engraved thereon, 

But no more ! 
Not a symbol, not a sign, 
Nor the swelling bardic line. 

To deplore. 

For the lichen and the moss 
With soft fingers would emboss. 

And erase 
What the chisel's tempered blade 
And the cunning hand had said 

In my praise. 

O, Nature, thou art kind 
To the part we leave behind I — 
O'er my tomb 
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Shall the buttercup yet spread, 
And the daisy lift its head 
In full bloom. 



I'd have a little tree 
To wave softly over me 

Its green wings, 
Where a little bird may perch, 
And its speckled bosom arch, 

As it sings. 

And o'er me all the night 
The stars, with spirit-light 

In their eyes, 
Will so lovingly look down 
On my lowly grave so lowne 

Where it lies. 

I'd have one faithful friend 
To be with me at my end — 

To be near. 
When my spirit took its flight 
To the happy realms of light ; 

While the tear. 

To our deathless friendship given, 
I would bear with me to heaven 
As a gem. 
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Where its drop of living crystal 
I would wear in my celestial 
Diadem. 

O to feel the friendly grasp! 
While my other hand would clasp 

Jewelled fingers 
Of the beautiful, the blest, 
Smiling through the dreamy mist 

That aye lingers 

*Twixt the living and the dead — 
Round the soul to dust yet wed ; 

For Christ's sake ! 
When my spirit sinks to rest, 
In the mansions of the blest 

May I awake ! 
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''FOR FATHERLANOr 



♦ ♦ ♦- 



Ah, break it to her gently ! 

How on the battle plain 
Her darling lies all stark and stiff 

Among the countless slain. 
The summer time is over now — 

Its last frail flower lies dead ; 
Ah, break it to her gently I — 

Her summer, too, has fled. 

Ah, break it to her gently ! 

She cannot see him lie, 
With shattered limbs and ghastly face, 

Beneath the autumn sky. 
Oh, well for her she cannot see 

The pain-distorted brow ; 
The dark eye's glassy stare — ^alas ! 

She would not know him now. 



I4S 



All, break it to hergeiiti^! 

And tdl her how he fidl — 
Upcm his dyii^ hps the name 

Of her he loved so weD. 
Tdl how a heio's death he 

The foremost <^ his band — 
The bravest of die brave who fought 

And i€BL for Fatheriand. 

*^ For Fatheriand !" Oh, empty words 

To anguished widow's ears ; 
They cannot doll the sense of loss. 

Or diy the bitter teaT& 
Ah, Fatherland ! Ah, Fatherland ! 

Her all to thee she gave. 
Lo ! the return — a broken heart — 

A soldier's nameless grave. 
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THE PREACHER IN CALIFORNIA 
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Speak gently of him now that he is dead, 

DeatlTs deepening shadow long has hovered near, 
And now has settled o'er the weary head ; 

Speak gently of him though he cannot hear. 
He lay a-d)ang when the break of day 

Reddened the river in its rocky bed ; 
Now all the Canyon lies in shadow grey, 

And in the dying daylight he lies dead. 

Forgotten be all quarrels — angry words — 

In this sad presence. Look ! how still he lies. 
Nor deadly pistol-click, nor clash of swords, 

Can bring one quiver to those dos^d eyes. 
Forgotten be his faults. Does sin or crime 

Deepen the death-shade hanging o*er his head ? 
Friends, wrong will right itself in God's good time. 

Let Him be judge. Speak gently of the dead. 

Ah, brothers, comrades, rough of hand and speech. 
What need from me of sermon or of prayer ? 

Deep let the prayer be in the heart of each ; 
Behold the sermon lying coldly there. 
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AH tiiat remains of toO, temptatioii, sin. 
Rests peaceful! J upon that loniy bed ; 

FcR- ever fled the sool once pent within — 
God knows the rest ^>eak gently of the dead. 

ToHOKXTow we shall make his lonely gnLve, 

And kindly hands shall bear him to his rest : 
Some quiet spot where scdenm pine-trees wave. 

O'er the Sierra's green and rugged breast ; 
And when the task is over, and we rise 

From laying o'er his head the last green sod, 
Oar only words shall be, '' At peace he lies : 

God's wandeiing child has wandered back to God." 
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IN MEMORIAM, 



" Gone from our midst to a far foreign shore !'' 
We sighing said some few short weeks ago ; 

And saw thee leave us — to return no more. 

Although we knew it not. How could we know? 

Death takes oiu: best, and he has taken thee : 
Death takes our dearest : coldly fell his hand 

Over thy dim eyes, on a distant sea, 
Ere they had rested on the looked-for land. 

Not for those eyes the land 'mid southern seas ; 

A fairer prospect lay for them in store. 
When o'er the ocean swept the morning breeze, 

They saw the day break on a better shore. 

Ah ! good, brave heart, forever ceased from beating ; 

Ah ! kindly hand, for ever cold and still ; 
Deep in our memories, though our grief be fleeting, 

Ye have a place no other thoughts may fill. 

Green be the grave on fair Australia's coast ; 
Our thoughts fly thitherward across the deep. 
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Thy fior-ofi glare ! The iaca^ vlio love thee most 
Oft, oft, shall dream of it and wake to 



Farewdl ! the wandenng winds that sig^ above 
ThjT londy grave upon a foreign stnmd. 

Shall nuinniir moonifally of those who love 
And weep for thee in thy dear English land. 
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WES TOE, SOUTH SHIELDS. 



An old-world nook, near to a busy town, 
Yet seeming, in its stillness, far away ; 

Looking from quaint old windows calmly down 
On rough and restless life, that, day-by-day, 

Creeps nearer. On a river rolling brown, 
Under a sky of changing blue and grey, 

Listening, through sighs and swayings of the trees. 

Unto the moaning of the northern seas. 

A dear old village — speaking of the past, 
With many voices, sad, but ever sweet ; 

Fair as old age can be unto the last, 
Though eyes are dim and pulses feebly beat ; 

Fairest in Autumn, when the fitful blast 
Strews the red leaves along the silent street — 

While in the stillness, fancy fills the air 

With voice and footstep that have echoed there. 

Year after year full many a memory weaves 
Round the old village, softly, tenderly ! 

What matter if alone the low wind grieves 
Over the days that never more may be ? 

L 
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Beneath my feet I tread the wither'd leaves. 

And is not each a summer memory ? 
Not for the busy world those voices sweet — 
Those fairy footfalls on the quiet street 

Dream on, old village ! I will dream with thee — 
Ever a dreamer I ; nor more nor less — 

Fair forms will tread the paths for thee and me, 
And sunlight stream on long-gone loveliness. 

Soft eyes will fill as ships speed out to sea, 
And tears fall heavy on brocaded dress ; 

And grave old merchants pace beneath the trees. 

And watch the clouds and note the passing breeze. 

Dream on, old village ! may no ruder sound 
Than the sea's ceaseless surging break thy rest ; . 

Or wild wind's wail when dead leaves strew the ground. 
And suns set swiftly in the wintry west 

Dream on ! the arm of Trade may wrap thee round. 
And gather thee to an unquiet breast 

Be thou the sweetest thing that nestles there. 

And keep for aye thine old-world memories fair. 
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LOVING AND LEAVING. 



■:0:- 



WouLDST have me love thee ? Thou art very fair : 
But knowest it, and carest that I should care — 
Yea, with thy slender, shapely hand couldst smite 
Those lips that will not own thy power to-night 

I may not love thee. I have many dreams 
Thou couldst not share in ; and my future seems 
A path too perilous for dainty feet. 
'Twere best that I alone should tread it, sweet. 

I will not love thee. Coldly if I speak, 
Believe me, 'tis thy happiness I seek. 
Thou wilt forget me ; we are best apart 
'Tis but by staying I should break thy heart 

I dare not love thee. Take thy hand away, 
With all its glancing jewellery. Yet stay — 
Thus hand-in-hand I tell thee, could it be, 
I should but kill myself and torture thee. 

Thou think'st I love thee. I can read thine eyes: 
Their dark depths say, " Thy cruel words are lies ; 
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Thou lovest me — ^I will not be deceived." 

Be, then, thy thought, and not my words, believed. 

For I do love thee. Dear as thou art fair, 
I kiss thy lips, thine eyes, thy shining hair. 
Sweet, some day to thine own fair daughters tell 
That one who loved thee bade thee thus farewell ! 
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TO OUR LITTLE ANNIE, 



We have not wholly lost thee, dear, 
Thy presence lingers with us still ; 

For through our memory's chambers dim, 
Thy gentle spirit glides at will. 

And many tokens, dear, of thee, 
We have, by sorrow hallowM — 

Thy little garments, kept with care, 
The tresses from our darling's head. 

We have our cherished memories — 
Our dreams of what thy lot may be. 

Upon that shadowy, shifting shore, 
Where only dreams may follow thee. 

We have ndt lost thee, little one, 
While with us thoughts of thee abide, 

And dreaming brings our darling back, 
In childish beauty, to our side ; 

While wistful fancy shadows forth 
That far-off country, faintly fair — 

No longer but a dreamland, dear. 
Since thou art waiting for us there. 
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GOODBYE IN 1745^ 



GooD-BYEy my bonny Margeiy ! the day is dying fast ; 
And I must see the Cheviot hills ere many hours be past — 
Ere daybreak draw the rein, Madge, where Tweed rolls to 

the sea; 
I'm off to join Prince Charlie in the North Countrie. 

Hast ne'er a farewell word, Madge, or farewell gift for me ? 
Not even a little rose, Madge, from off the white rose tree ? 
And must I dream I see you, as I see you standing now, 
With hands held back, and head bent down, and anger on 
your brow? 

I've ta*en the Stuart side, Madge, come of it good or ill ; 
May'st call me fool, sweet Margery, or rebel an' you will ; 
My father fought on Sheriffmuir — staunch to his king was 

he— 
And the king my father fought for, lass, is aye the king 

for me. 

Short time remains \ the moon is up ; the light fades in the 

West; 
God speed or not, my Margery, you know your own mind 

best; 
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But should I chance to fall, sweetheart, you might be sony 

then, 
And tears will flow in England soon for many better men. 

You weep, my wilful Margery ; I hardly thought to see 

The teardrops shine in those bright eyes, and all for worth- 
less me 'y 

Good faith ! you'll see me back betimes to plague you 
evermore — 

A soldier's grave for me, my Madge? — there's no such luck 
in store. 

Give me the white rose, Margery, and kiss me ere I go ; 
God bless you ! Hark ! the clank of hoofs — my good horse 

waits below ; 
Don't quite forget me when I'm gone, and rebel though I be. 
Whene'er you say your prayers, Madge, put in some words 

for me. 



-»o;»:< 
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MARSDEI^ BAY, NEAR SOUTH SHIELDS, 



I. 

Were I am artist, I should paint this scene . 

In many views and aspects. One by night — 

The moon upon the waters, weirdly bright — 
One lonely barque, with sails of silver sheen. 
Filling the foreground. Outlined dark yet keen. 

The rugged line of limestone cliff should lie 

Athwart the fitful radiance of the sky. 
Nearer — the great, lone rock that guards the bay — 
The shadowy stretch of sand — the shimmering spray. 

That were the fairest scene. There should be more : 
Views in the twilight, subtly soft and grey — 
Views sunlit — views of storm and flying cloud — 

Of cliff fantastic — sea-gull haunted shore, 
And weed-grown rock, and cavern heavy-browed. 



II. 

No artist I, yet love thee none the less, 
Child of the ocean ! in whose sea-kissed hands 
There lies a secret he but understands, 

All dimly, who can feel thy loveliness. 
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Oh, lovely, lonely spot ! I'd keep thee so, 

While cliflf should threaten — ^waters ebb and flow. 
Not here should hie the worse than soulless throng ; 

Only the white-sailed ships should come and go, 

And bear thy memory to many lands. 
The fair-haired sea-nymphs here should find retreat, . 
And rouse the rocks with laughter shrilly sweet, 

Or float in shining circles on the sands. 
So should there be no fairer spot among 
The spots that poets love to shrine in song. 
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A CHOICE. 
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A ROOM that is dim in the daylight d3riiig, 

And sweet with the breath of the evening breeze- 

An open piano, and one who, sighing, 
Tenderly touches the tinkling keys. 

Out in the pathway another paces ; 

Close by the casement a third sits still, 
Listens the music and smiles, and traces 

Curious lines on the window-silL 

Wonderful music, that sobs and quivers. 
Floats through the twilight by-and-bye ; 

He at the instrument says and shivers, 
"So with the daylight day-dreams die !" 

" And oh," he says, while his dark eye glistens, 
" Why did I dream, then, dreams like these ? '* 

No one now by the window listens ; 
Two are straying beneath the trees ! 

" The game is his," says the player, sadly ; 
" For his was the skill. It is fair, no doubt ; 
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And I must lose who have played so badly, 
And lose with grace, now the game's played out 

" But ah, my love, in the twilight yonder I 

How can I think you are lost to me ? 
By-and-bye you may pause and ponder, 

Sweet ! for I love you as well as he. 

" How shall I think of you, Hope's fair slayer, 
Down through the years that have yet to go ! 

That you loved the music and pitied tlie player ? 
Indeed and I fear it was even so. 



'^ Am I a cur in the manger snarling. 
To keep you powerless, to lose you loath I 

Ah, but you know — you know, my darling, 
You made me love you ; God help us both ! 

** Both? Yes, both ; for an incompleteness 

For ever now in our lives will be. 
You have the blossom, but not the sweetness : 

Flower nor fragrance remains to me. 

" Good bye 1 dear" — for the twain have vanished 

Into the garden's gloaming grey — 
" I, from your heart's sweet Eden banished, 

Still must love you, let come what may." 
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Over &e dnaa 5i, sad busied tbe pianrm^ 
For softest ^» cc L5sbaz:darepccs»d; 

And tie fweetcat toocs fn tbe W3dd is sa^in^ 
^ rvesmihim away,fcT Ihc€jim hatf^ 
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AT MARSDEN, 

JANUARY, 1877. 

A LINE of rocks sea-fretted, 
A stretch of sea-beat strand, 

The cruel curl of breakers 
Upon the gleaming sand ; 

One great rock standing sentinel — 
An outpost from the land. 

What melancholy mortal 
Has made him here a home, 

By wild and weary ocean, 
Where storm-winds rave and roam, 

And wreck and ruin revel keep, 
*Mid clouds of flying foam ? 

Whose is this dreary dwelling 

By sadly sounding seas ? 
What sorrowing soul seeks solace 

In solitudes like these ; 
And pent in rock-hewn fortress makes 

His plaint to the chill sea breeze ? 

A weird and wintry twilight 
Is stealing o'er the sea, 
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Kh, dvcDer bj the dokfiil dcq> 
I £am would look on diee ! 



Tbcre's menarc in die wind ; 
Yet loQclj here I linger. 

In wistfbl hc^ to find, 
SG^ooming in tins solitude, 

Some sfmpatfaetic mind. 

One tOQcfa of Mother Nature 
Can make the whole wodd kin; 

I reach the lowlj portal — 
''What ho ! who dwells within ?" 

And female accents answer, '' This 
Is Maisden Rock and Inn !" 
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A VANISHED SPRINGTIME, 

— •o:««o«— 

Do you remember the sweet springtime, 
The lightsome life of the year's young prime, 
The woods that rang with the cuckoo's cry ? 
Do you remember? So do I. 

Do you remember, in wistful moods. 
The tender green of the beechen woods. 
The frail spring flowrets shrinking shy? 
Do you remember? So do I. 

Do you remember an evening fair. 
The hush of the woodlands, the charmed air. 
The spell-bound earth and the dreaming sky? 
Do you remember ? So do I. 

Do- you remember the words we said? 
The spring and the flowrets alike have fled ; 
Memory means but a smile and a sigh j 
Better forget, dear, you and I. 

Nay, I beseech you, do not say, 
In the old half-sad, half-tender way, 
'' I shall remember until I die :" 
We must forget, dear, you and I. 
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BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 



-:o: 



Ah, love ! first love to whom my heart was given, 

Fair, flower- crowned Poesy ! 
Whom but to worship from afar is heaven, 

Can I be false to thee ? 

A face has come between us, smiling faintly 

In grave, ironic grace ; 
With sweet set mouth, and eyes that are not saintly, 

A fair and froward face. 

And I shall lose thee, sweetest, truest, fairest 

Of loves that smile on men ; 
Only in dreams divine, of dreams the rarest. 

To see thy face again. 

Farewell, sweet spirit, for I would not offer 

The lesser place to thee. 
Or give thee less than all I have to proffer ; 

Farewell, sweet Poesy ! 



M 
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But one who reads the words and bends above me 

Says, '^ Ix>, what foolishness ! 
Do you not see, Sir Rhymster, if you love me, 

You love her more — not less ? 

" Nay, nay, your course is clear, did you but know it ; 

No need for farewells here, 
I keep my love, and Poesy her poet : 

We are not rivals, dear." 



-•<*»C<H 
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THE LAST HOURS OF A KING. 



' Tis nearly over. Let the day but break, 

The trumpets sound, the rival camps awake, 

The fray begin, and dark thy fate shall fall, 

How wilt thou meet it, O unhappy Saul ? 

No need was there for prophet or for seer ; 

I might have known — I knew the end was near ; 

The end of all — of doubt, disaster, dread ; 

The end of all — sleep with the quiet dead. 

Sweet sleep ! sweet rest ! — and yet, ah me ! how fair 

The world seems as I leave it. Life can spare 

An erring mortal, God-forsaken, lost 

In sullen moods, by fitful tempers tost ; 

But I — O, mother earth 1 so beautiful — 

I bow my hot head to thy bosom cooL 

Thou claim'st thine own — these pulsing limbs are thine; 

Yet, for thy sake, would longer life were mine. 



The night is strangely lovely. In the west, 

A radiance lingers on yon mountain crest ; 

Far to the North, a flood ot silver laves 

The lone, dark hUls that bound Chinneroth*s waves. 
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• 

There winds the Jordan through its misty vale ; 
There, in a dream of moonlight pure and pale, 
Sleeps Jezreel's valley ; yonder neath the steep, 
Philistia's host is wrapt in slumber deep ; 
There lies En-dor — out on thee, Shade accurst ! 
Long ere I heard thy words, I knew the worst, 
O, God, forgive me ! help me ! save me 1 

—Nay ! 
Has He not hid His face 3 I dare not pray. 



Sleepest thou, Jonathan ? The dying brands 

Have filled the tent with dark and shadowy hands 

That hide thee from my gaze, my fair-haired son. 

Thou sleepest ? Rest in peace. Our work is done. 

One sunrise more, and thou, strong heart and brave, 

Shalt sleep as calmly in a warrior's grave. 

Sleep, Jonathan. Some few may weep for thee. 

Bravest of soldiers, best of sons ; yea, he, 

Whose friend thou wert, some pitying, tears may shed 

Unto the memory of the gentle dead. 

Ah, David ! later born than I and blest. 

Friend of my son, of God beloved the best, 

What shall I leave thee, oh, mine enemy ? 

What legacy bequeath thee ere I die ? 

My curse, to cling to thee and drag thee down ? 

Nay, Israel's king to be, I leave — my crown. 
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Take it ; be happy ; go thy kingly ways ; 

Have riches, honour, pleasure, length of days : 

Yet, ere they close — could sweeter vengeance be ? — 

It so may chance that thou shalt envy me 

Even my shortened life, my stormy path 

Lit by the lightning of almighty wrath. 

Yet live ; outlive thy loves, thy pleasures, all 

That made life lovely, ere the darkness fall ; 

Live, till thy loyal subjects wish thee dead, 

Then die ignobly on a dotard's bed. 

I curse thee not, my foe, remembering 

That Saul will die a soldier and a king. 



The fire has flickered, faded, died ; the tent 

Is dark and cold ; the night is well-nigh spent — 

My last on earth. Ah, nevermore for me 

Shall moonbeams sparkle on yon distant sea ; 

Or starry jewels deck the dark blue sky, 

Or soft winds sway the cedars timefully, 

Why, to my sorrow, was I made a king ? 

Would they had left me happy, wandering 

With soft-fleeced flocks beside the peaceful rills, 

The humble shepherd of my native hills. 

Farewell, my crown, my kingdom. Nought but scorn 

Have I for these. Come swiftly, fateful mom ! 

This shall thou tell to after years, with pride, 

'^ All dauntless as he lived King Saul has died. 
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A moaning wind arises, chill and sad, 
The sun's first rays have crowned Mount Gilead ; 
The day is dawning and I have not slept ; 
My sorrows crush me and I have not wept. 
Thus, sleepless, tearless, prayerless, hopeless, I 
Shall meet the morning and go forth — to die. 
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SONNET TO A DEAD FRIEND, 



Do you rest sweetly in your wintry grave, 

Beyond whose trampled turf I cannot see ? 
Do never dreams or memories, wave on wave. 

Sweep through the silence sund'ring you from me ? 

Has death but fettered you ; not set you free ? 
Else why so silent ? Many days ago, 

You lay all rigid on a snowy bed — 
Oh woe is me, who ever see you so ! — 

And would not answer when I asked you, weeping. 

What lies beyond the grave in Death's dark keeping ? 
What is this secret that you will not tell ? 

Can no wild prayer of mine disturb your sleeping ? 
Oh hapless Living ! Oh most happy Dead ! 

Those dear, dumb lips can keep their secret well. 



( '76 ) 

WITH A GRAVE BETWEEN. 

Alas ! for a path that is broken and blurred — ^for a life that 

has lost its zest ; 
For days that are long and dreary and dull, and nights that 

will bring no rest ! 
There's a something lost I can ne'er recall, however I weep 

and pray ; 
And a harp string broken that ne'er will sound, though the 

skilfuUest hand may play. 

Oh ! better be hid in the earth and forgotten than living a 

life like this, 
So fatally full of a perished past — of a voice and a face I miss. 
Ah, Voice that I never again may hear — Ah, Face that I 

loved so well 
Was the fault or mine, or a cruel Fate's that I loved you and 

did not tell? 

That the days went on, and the weeks and months, and the 
story was still unspoken, 

Till you died and left me, oh, sweet my love ! with never a 
kiss for a token, 

That the passionate longing — the pain and the pride where- 
withal my heart was broken — 

That something of this was throbbing and thronging within 
your heart as well. 
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Oh, me! I have knelt by your grave, sweetheart, with a 

pitiful pain and a wonder, 
At ^the chance that had brought us together, and then so 

soon had put us asunder ; 
I have kissed the innocent daisies, dear, and the grass that 

covers your breast, 
And wish that I were enfolded, too, in the grave's long, 

dreamless rest. 

Oh, dear, dead love! though you never were mine, and 

though mine you never will be. 
Though your ears are closed for ever and ever to words that 

are said by me — 
Though the dreary grave and the shadow of death, and a 

sorrowful rain of tears, 
May hide us each from the other, sweetheart, through the 

dim, uncounted years — 

Yet the love that I bear you at least is mine, and time shall 

tarnish it never — 
The gracious love that will live and last, whatever the wise 

may say. 
I loved you living, I loved you dead, I shall love you, 

darling, for ever \ 
The beautiful setting, indeed, is lost, but the jewel is mine 

alway. 
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Straightway before the magistrate the worthy Peg he brought, 
Accused of setting School Board laws and officers at naught, 
With aggravated circumstances. Forthwith Peg was fined, 
And Joe, at Education's Mill, thenceforth condemned to 

grind. 
A sad and awful warning this to children who deride 
School Boards and School Board officers. I do not seek to 

hide 
My hero's sad depravity; and as for teachers' knocks. 
Of course they're part and parcel of a training orthodox. 



And yet, poor little heathen Joe! 'twere well for such as 

thee, 
If He should visit earth again who taught in Galilee. 
He of the gentle word and act — of manner calm and sweet — 
Would He not smooth the rugged way for little childish feet? 
Ay, even if black and bare like thine, and given to straying, 

Joe; 
But some forget His method, and the rest don't care to 

know. 
Ah, Joe ! if signs and tendencies around us go for aught, 
Our teachers need His teaching quite as badly as the taught. 
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SHIELDS IN NOVEMBER 1872, 



•^:0- 



It just occurs to me to wonder if, 

Of all society, there is one member 
Who does not feel his loneliest and worst 

In this the year's most dismal month — November. 

A dreary time in country or in town. 

In muddy vales, in pastures flat and soppy ; 

In formal city squares and squalid lanes. 
In crowded streets and alleys, dark and sloppy. 

But dreariest, dirtiest corner of the earth 

Is Shields, methinks, in dull November weather ; 

Grim paradise of sailors, pitmen, pits, 
Ships, shippers, shipping, jumbled all together. 

"Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow," 

(So slow !) am I, and there's some score Novembers 

Haunting my memory this winter night — 
Looking out at me from the glowing embers. 

I hardly like those ghosts of long ago, 
Those spectres that will come without invoking ; 

They'd have one sentimental by-and bye ; 
There — let them go — ^after a minute's poking ! 
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Well, I feel lonely ; I can hear the waves 
Outside the harbour roaring, rushing, booming ; 

And from my window I can see the light 

Of T3memouth, and the tall cliffs darkly looming. 

Ah me ! mine ain countrie, mine ain countrie ! 

(I feel poetic, which is not surprising). 
Thine image rises o*er the eerie sea, 

(I here would state I am not rhapsodising). 

I see again my childhood's happy home, 

The long blue loch between the mountains gleaming. 
The little hamlet on the lonely shore, 

The mountain shadows on the waters dreaming. 

I see the bumie, like a silver thread. 
Its course adown the hill-side swiftly winding ; 

I see the dark fir-grove, the rowan trees ; 
Then over all a mist falls — ^blotting, blinding. 

And lo ! once more the Tynemouth beacon light 
Gleams o'er the tossing waves, and I've a notion 

That twelve p.m. is not a proper time 

For gazing seaward o'er the German Ocean. 



< i>vQ 
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TO BALLAST.'' 



:0:- 



" I*VE roamed over mountain, I've crossed over flood." 

A poet has touchingly said. 
IVe forgotten the rest. It does credit, no doubt, 

Alike to his heart and his head. 
But, oh ! did he e'er in his travels abroad. 

Over mountains, and rivers, and fields. 
See ought so entirely, intensely unique. 

As our ballast — the ballast of Shields ? 

Sight-seers have all but exhausted the globe ; 

The view from Mount Blanc they call "slow." 
And who hasn't clambered up Himaleh's peaks. 

Or Nevada's sierras of snow ? 
Come here, then, oh tourist blase, who would taste 

Of the pleasure that novelty yields ; 
Ascend to a ballast hill's summit and gaze 

On the black roofs and chimneys of Shields. 



♦ The sand and gravel brought to South Shields from the southern 
counties by vessels ''in ballast" has been deposited within and without 
the town in heaps so immense as considerably to alter the physical 
aspect of the locality, houses and in some instances even streets having 
been built upon these artificial hills. 
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Then here's to the ballast — the far-stretching ballast — 

. The sturdy back-bone of our town ; 
And distant, indeed, be the day which shall see 

Our ballast come toppling down. 
Let it stand on the land for a monument grand 

Of the empire King Coal ever wields ; 
And as long as black diamonds are found in our mines. 

So long be there ballast in Shields ! 
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THE FIRST OF QUARRELS. 



•:o:- 



The red sun rests on the hazy line, 

Where the darkening sky and the ocean meet ; 
Dost think of returning, lady of mine ? 

And say — may we not be friends, my sweet ? 
Never a word for a weary mile, dear ! 
Is it worth while, dear ? 
Is it worth while ? 

What did I say? I've forgotten, I vow : 

But you ! — in your eyes there are angry tears ; 
And you walk beside me with frowning brow, 

And an evident itching to box my ears. 
Now — I put it in most impartial style, dear. 
Is it worth while, dear ? 
Is it worth while ? 

For what did I say after all ? A jest. 

I begin to remember. Oh, yes, my dear ! 
I had forgotten. 'Twas sorry at best ; 

But suppose it had been what you thought — 2l sneer ? 
Why foolishly let it excite your bile, dear ? 
Was it worth while, dear ? 
Was it worth while ? 

N 
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I mi^t saj Torgive me;* bat where were the good? 

rn offend ere long in some sunilar way; 
And would joa cxcbangc me, voj wife, if yon oonld. 

For a husband whose ^leech is by ''yea'' and ''nay "] 
A demme yooi^ man — ^I can see yon smfle, dear ! 
Now, is it worth while, dear? 
Is it worth while? 

My love, Tm not a demure young man. 

Nor i model husband — £^, a muff; 
Bat I might be reformed on some sensible plan. 

Go in for improv^nent There's room enough. 
But dMi — ^don't start to sulk or revile, dear. 
It's not worth while, dear. 
It's not woidi while. 

The light has fled from the sky and sea. 

And the breeze blows fresh o'tf the long, lone sands ; 
But tho-e's light on your lace, that's enough for me. 

And (mr breeze is over/n» fan. Shake hands ! 
Bat mind — ^I am speaking without any guile, dear, 
"Twas not worth while dear, 
"Twas not worth while. 
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LOST, A FRIEND, 



:0:- 



Friendship's a tide wave, ebbing and flowing ; 
Friends are the vessels, coming and going, 
The ebb has carried you out to sea, 
And somehow or other youVe lost to me. 
I write half-jestingly, dear old friend, 
But my heart cries sadly, " Is this the end? " 
We were hand-and-glove just a year ago ; 
Now I can't tell whether you live or no. 

A letter unanswered — z, year flown past — . 

A heedless year — but I wake at last, 

Start, as it were from sleep, and lo ! 

It appears that I lost you months ago. 

Am I jesting still ? It's a way I've got : 

But I'm not a cynic — you know I'm not ; 

And I wish — I wish with my whole, whole heart 

We twain were together, no more to part 

Together again, as in dear old times. 
Building up fancies — making up rhymes — 
Dreaming fair dreams of the distant years — 
Trusting each other with hopes and fears. 
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Over for ever those tunes, I fear. 
Over for ever our day-dreams, dear ; 
For I don't know now, as already IVe said, 
If you're married or single — ^living or dead ! 

In short, I have lost you, beyond a doubt. 
And how am I going to find you out ? 
I might advertise for you : Lost, a Friend : 
But I'm not quite sure how the joke would end. 
I might start to seek you with Hope for a guide ; 
But you're lost in the world, and the world isjwide. 
And then, if I found you with altered face 
And an altered heart — ^what a doleful case ! 

For daisies dose when they lose the sun, 
And hearts grow cold to us, one by one — 
One by one, as our sun sinks low, 
And we lose the light of the Long Ago. 
Be that as it may, till the sun no more 
Shall shine for me over sea and shore, 
I shall wait and watch, and perhaps the tide 
May float you in flood-time back to my side. 
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AN ARTIST'S PET PICTURE. 
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It's not on view at present, Jack, 
You need not look around the walls ; 
It hangs where sunlight never falls, 

And none may draw the curtain back. 

You don't quite take me, that I see ; — 
Dear Jack, you've a prosaic mind ; 
You're one whom I call " fancy blind : " 

Just listen for a while to me. 

ITiis picture, which my best I call. 
Exists, old fellow, but in dreams ; 
Yet in its shadowy outline seems 

To me the fairest of them all. 

Will I describe it? Words are faint 
To bring before you vividly 
This scene my fancy limns for me — 

This picture I shall never paint 

A sunlit stretch of heath and sand — 
Hills in the distance dim and blue ; 
And in the foreground figures two — 

A young man and a maiden — stand. 
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tscMid soon, if lovos tfaef 
A qoesbon ssiDcd ; the answer— No : 
He <iifiiMii see Its Lctlei sp; 
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He ^cs the heUher gloomil j. 
And thinks " life's son has set for me. 
This is the titie—" Gain or Loss ! " 



Far^ctdied and cynical? Maybe! 
Scene from the past? No, Jack, joa're wnnig > 
When memci/s shadows thickest throng, 

This sanht scene comes not tome. 

It nqght have been, mj friend. Alack ! 

Far difierent was Fate's deaee. 

The picture is bat frntasy, 
Bccanse — because she took me. Jack ! 
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BABY MARION. 
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Two eyes of bonniest, brightest blue 
Has she — my Baby Marion ; 

And locks the sunlight glances through 
In glee, has Baby Marion. 

But, ah ! I cannot further go 
In praise, my Baby Marion, 

If honestly I mean to show^ 
Your ways, my Baby Marion ! 

Your face with soot from off the grate 
Is blacked, my Baby Marion ; 

Stem truth compels me here to state 
The fact, my Baby Marion. 

And all unshod is one wee foot — 
Oh, sad, sad Baby Marion ! 

The other has nor sock nor boot — 
Oh, bad, bad Baby Marion. 

That sockless foot, so dark of hue, 
Declares, my Baby Marion, 
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Madame^ vctir wt^ I mcsc denT : 
Tbat Tcxi are cirtr. crtild, wfeile I 



Oh, nice dbtinctiott I social si 

And He, mr Babr Marion ; 
Thoi^h black of fleece^ yoare still my binb~ 

Don't ciy, my Baby Marion ; 
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But come with dusky hands and face 

To me, my Baby Marion ; 
Assume your own — your rightful place- 

My knee, my Baby Marion. 

Forget this small unpleasantness 
In sleep, my Baby Marion ; 

And I will pray, good angels bless 
And keep my baby Marion. 
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LEDBY DOUGLASS— A LEGEND O jF 

A VENSIDE. 



She lookit frae the turret hie, 

An' saw Polmillan*s stream 
Glint i' the gloamin' grey, an' heard 

The howlet's eerie scream. 

" Oh, why does Douglass bide?" she said, 
" Why stays my lord from me ? 

Yestreen the weary chase cam' hame. 
But Douglass — where is he? 

The ivy weeps abune my held. 

The wind is wet an' chill ; 
An' cauld, cauld are my cheeks, but oh, 

My heart is caulder stilL 

I canna bide," the leddy said, 

" Nae langer can I bear." 
She drew her frae the loophole back, 

An' wrung her dreepin' hair. 
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" m gang an' seek my lord," she said, 
An' wild her blue eyes gleamed. 

" I'll seek him doun by Avenside " — 
Again the howlet screamed. 

She glided doun the turret stair — 
She crossed the darksome ha'. 

An' stealin' through the postern gate, 
Gaed flichterin' doun the shaw. 

The bum ran big — the burn ran broun — 

To join the Aven's tide. 
She held the burnie's course an' sune 

She stood by Avenside. 

" Oh, bonnie Aven water ! " 

The leddy weeping said ; 
" Oh, tell me where, by moss or muir, 

My Douglass makes his bed. 

Oh, tarries he among the hills, 

Or has he missed the ford ? 
Oh, bonnie Aven water ! 

Where shall I find my lord ?" 

A watery moonbeam lit the lift. 
The hazels sabbed an' sighed j 

" The burn rins big, the bum rins broun, 
But I maun cross its tide." 
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" Now, can it be the water-wiaith ? 

Our Leddy, send me grace !" 
The dreary munelicht faintly fell 

Upon the lily face. 

" Oh, wae is me ! " cried Lord Douglas 
An' raised the heavy heid; 

Alas ! within his arms he held 
His leddy, cautd an' deid. 
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TO STRA THA VEN. 



Oh ! auld, grey toun o' my youthfu* days, 

I've a place in my heart for thee ; 
For there's never a spot in the wide, wide warld 

Sae bonnie, sae dear to me. 
An* sweet are my thochts when I think o' the past — 

O' my youth in its spring sunshine, 
When I stray ance mair, wi' my fancies fair, 

Through the scenes o' the auld langsyne. 

Deep doun i' the strath lies the auld, grey toun — 

Deep doun i* the strath sae green — 
Wi' the hills aroun', an' the muirlan's broun. 

An' the bonnie birk wuds between ; 
Wi' its queer, auld streets, an' its boo backed brig 

Ower the bum, where the wee troots hide ; 
Wi* its ae tall spire, an' its green kirkyaird, 

Far up on the lown hillside. 

Oh ! fair is the strath in the simmer's prime, 
When the bonnie brier-rose smells sweet \ 

When the sky is blue ower the bairnies' heids. 
An' the gowans are bricht at their feet. 

o 
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An' the baims will play in their winsome glee, 

I ken, though there's nane to tell, 
An' gather the flowers by the burnie's side. 

Where I played when a bairn mysel'. 

In the fa* o' the year, when the leaves were sere, 

I min* hoo the spate cam' doun — 
Hoo the bumie ran wi' a gurly swirl, 

An' its waters were big an' broun. 
Noo red leaves lie, an' the bum rins high, . 

But I canna be there to see ; 
Though whiles through my sleep comes the burnie's sough, 
. Like a sigh frae the past, to me. . 

Oh, dear auld toun o' my childish days ! 

In the years that ha'e come an' gane, 
Fu' mony a frien' that I lo'ed langsyne 

Sleeps soun' 'neath a kirkyaird stane. 
An* far though I be frae my hame an' thee, 

I hope by their side to lie 
In the auld kirkyaird, aneath Scotch green swaird. 

An' abune me my ain Scotch sky. 



-«K>:«:e 
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THE WEARY SEA. 



Oh let me sit, my mither dear, 

Beside your auld arm chair ; 
But dinna speir what gars me greet, 

Or why my heart is sair. 
An' dinna speak o' love an' hope, 

For baith are lost to me : 
The/ve found a grave aneath the wave., 

Oh, weary on the sea ! 

I winna hae anither love ; 
There's ne'er a ane sae braw — 



Sae leal an' true's the lad that sleeps 

In waters far awa. 
Oh, let me lay my throbbin' heid 

Upon my mither's knee ! 
It's, hard to bide, sae dinna chide. 

Oh, weary on the sea ! 

There's ships at anchor in the bay 

Richt gallant ships an' fair ; 
But there my laddie's bonnie bark 

Will never anchor main 
Oh let me greet my fill, mither ! 

Ye canna comfort me ; 
My heart will break for Willie's sake. 

Oh, weary on the sea ! 
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MY LADY' S PAGE. 
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" What ails thee, then, my lady's page? 

Hast thou not gifts enow? 
A shapely form, a winsome mien, 

A brave and open brow ? 

*^ Thou stand^st in favour with my lord ; 

My lady's smile is thine ; 
What further should thy pageship lack, 

Or wherefore thus repine?" 

" Nay, now, good priest," the page replies, 

" Thou talkest like the rest ; 
But prithee, listen, Father John, 

And tell me which were best : 

" To dangle by my lady's side 

In silken slavery, 
As though, in God's wide world, there were 

No other work for me ; 

** Or follow, as I fain would do. 
My lord at Easter-tide, 
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To fight for him, and, if I fall, 
Fall fighting by his side?" 

But ere the priest can answer frame. 

My lady, slim and tall. 
In crimson gown and golden belt. 

Has swept across the hall. 

" My lord shall know thy wish,*' she says, 

"And thou shalt followhim." 
The page has knelt in trembling shame ; 

The ancient hall is dim. 

He cannot see her paling cheek, 

The anguish in her eye ; 
And so, with trail of silken robe. 

My lady passes by. 

No other word his pageship speaks. 

But follows silently. 
The priest the pair departing eyes. 

And quietly laughs he. 

" I do bethink me well," he says, 

"That 1, when of thine age. 
Was somewhat of a fool ; but thou 

Art mad, my lady's page." 
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And be, tbe jonngesty fairest there, 

Rides on in boyish glee : 
He has his lord, his steed, his sword ; 

Of little else recks he; 

But she, when in the distance fade 
The flags, the martial show, 

She flings her on her couch and sobs, 
" Dear God, I loved him so !" 



The moon is rising, coldly bright, 
Above a blood-stained field ; 
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Her trembling rays are glinted back 
From shattered helm and shield. 

And one lies there who fought and fell 

In battle's wildest rage, 
His'broken sword beside him flung — 

Alas, my lady's page ! 

They find him thus when morning breaks — 

" Saint George, but this is sad ! 
'Twill grieve his lady !" cries my lord, 

" She ever loved the lad." 

Good Father John has lingered near. 

As grave as grave may be : 
He bends him o'er the silent head. 

And word to none speaks he; 

But deftly severs from the rest 

One shining curl of gold. 
And hides the broken sword within 

His cassock's ample fold. 



My lady lives her wonted life, 
Begirt by castle walls — 

A fairer face, a prouder step 
Ne'er graced the gloomy halls. 
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A. 

A'. All 

Aboot. About 

Abune. Above 

Ae. One 

Aff. Off 

Afore. Before 

Aft. Oft 

Aften. Often 

Agley. Off the right line 

Aiblihs. Perhaps 

Ain. Own 

Air. Early 

Aim. Iron 

Aits. Oats 

Affee. Agley 

Alane. Alone 

Amaist. Almost 

Amang. Among 

Amen's. Amends 

An'. And 

Ance. Once 

Aneath. Beneath « 

Ane. One 

Anither. Another 

Aught. Possession 

Aufd. Old 

Auldfarran. Sagacious, sly 

Ava. At ail 

Awa'. Away 

Awfu'. Awful 

Awn. Owing 

Aw*d. Owed 



B. 



Ba'. BaU 

Bab. Bunch 

Bairn. A child 

Baith. Both 

Ban. A band. To curse 

Bane. Bone 

Bang. A Blow 

Bannet. Bonnet 

Barefit. Barefooted 

Barley bree. Whisky 

Bassent. White-browed 

Bauchels. Old shoes 

Bauld. Bold 

Bawbee. A halfpenny 

Beek. To shine, to warm 

Befa'. Befall 

Belyve. By-and-bye 

Ben. Into the parlour, or spence 

Bent. Rushy ground 

Beuk. Book, the Bible 

Bide. To wait, to endure 

Biel. Shelter 

Bien. Wealthy, respectable 

Big. To build 

Biggin. House 

Birl. To rise or fall with a quick 

whirling motion 
Birk. Birch 

Blackboids, Fruit of the bramble 
Biate. Bashful 
Blaw. Blow 
Bleeze. To blaze 
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Blether. To talk noiiBense 

Blin*. Blind 

Blink. To look kindly, to shine 

by fits 
Bluid. Blood 
Bock. To retch, to vomit 
Bogle. Spirit, hobgoblin 
Bonnie. Handsome, beautiful 
Boo. To bow 
Booh). Marbles, boulders 
Bosie. Bosom 
Brae. Hillside 
Braid. Broad 
Brak. Broke 
Braw. Fine, handsome 
Braws, Fine clothes 
Breeks. Breeches 
Brig. Bridge 
Brither. Brother 
Brocht. Brought 
Brock. Badger 
Brod. Board 
Broo. Brow 
Brose. Scalded oatmeal 
Broun. Brown 
Buffs. Lungs 
Buffjr. Plump 
Buirdly. Strong, robust 
Bumbee. Humble bee 
Bum. Rivulet 
Bumie. Streamlet 
Busk. To dress 
Buskit. Dressed 
But-an'-ben. The kitchen and 

parlour 
Byke. Bee-hive 
Byre. Cowhouse 

C. 

Ca'. To call, to drive 
Ca'd. Called, driven 
Caddy. Young fellow 
Callan. Boy 



Caller. Fresh 

Calshes. Boy's suit, consisting 

of jacket and trousers all in 

one piece 
Cam'. Qame 
Canker'd. Ill-natured 
Canna. Cannot 
Cannie. Gentle, mild 
Cantie. Merry 
Cap-stane. Cope-stone 
Carle. An old man 
Carlin. A stout old woman 
Cauld. Cold 
Caulrife. Cold, unkind 
Chap. Fellow 
Chiel. FeUow 

Chimla-lug. Chimney-corner 
Chitter. To shiver, tremble 
Chow. Chew 
Clootie. The devil 
Cluds. Clouds 
Coft. Bought 
Coof. Clown 
Cosie. Snug 
Coup. To fall over 
Cout. Colt 
Couthie. Kind 
Crack. To converse 
Craigie. Rocky 
Cranreuch. Hoar frost 
Crap. Crop, crept 
Craw. Crow 

Croodle. To sing low, to coo 
Croon. • To hum a tune 
Croun. Crown 
Cruisie. Lamp 

Cuddle. To embrace, to fondle 
Cushie doo. Cushat dove 
Cutty. Low stool 

D. 

Dad, or Daddie. A father 
Dae. Do 
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Daffin. Sjport, merriment 

Dan'er. To walk, wander 

Dang. Drove, overcame 

Dauma. Dare not 

Dawd. To thump, a large piece 

Dawtit. Well beloved, fondled 

Dearie. Diminutive of dear 

Dee. To die 

Deein*. Dying 

Deil. Devil 

Dementit. Insane 

Dicht. To wipe 

Dinna. Do not 

Diana. Does not 

Divot. Sod 

Dizen. Dozen 

Dochter. Daughter 

Docken. Dock 

Dool. Sorrow 

Doo. Dove 

Doot. Doubt 

Dorty. Saucy 

Douce. Quiet, well behaved 

Douff. Dog 

Douk. To dip 

Doun. Down 

Dour. Stubborn 

Dowie. Mournful 

Dragen. Kite 

Draigled. Draggled 

Drap. Drop 

Drappie. Diminutive of drap 

Drave. Drove 

Dree. To suffer, to endure 

Dreep. To drip 

Droich. A dwarf 

Drookit. Drenched 

Drouth. Thirst 

Drucken. Drunken 

Dubs. Pools 

Duddy. Ragged 

Dumfoundert. Astounded 

Dune. Done 

Dunkit. Crestfallen 



Dunter. Weaver 
Dyke. Wall, fence 

E. 

E*e. The eye 

Een. The eyes 

E'en. Evening 

Eerie. Frightened 

EUer. Elder 

En*. End 

Ettle. To try, intend 

P. 

Pa'. Fall 
Faik. To forgive 
Faither. Father 
Farer. Farther 
Farl. A cake 
Fash. Trouble 
Fauld. Fold 
Fause. False 
Fearfu'. Fearful 
Fecht. To fight 
Feckless. Weak, silly 
Fend. To defend 
Feth. Faith 
Ferlie. A wonder 
Fidgin. Restless 
Fiel'. Field 
Fin'. To find, to feel 
Fit. Foot 
Flair. Floor 
Flannen. Flannel 
Flaucht. To flash 
Flee. To fly 
Flees. Flies 
Fleg. To chase, to scare 
Flichter. Flutter 
Flicker. To flutter 
Flyte. To scold 
Forbye. Besides 
Fou'. Drunk 
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Frae. fVom 

Fricht. Fright 

Frien'. Friend 

Fremil. Strange, not of kin 

Fu\ FuU 

Fule. Fool 

Fyke. State of anxiety 

iS^le. To dirty 

G. 

6a\ GaU 

Gae. Togo 

Gaed. Went 

Gaet. Way, road, manner 

Gane. Grone 

Gang. €ro, to walk 

Gar. To xnake, to force to 

Gat. Got 

Gaun. Croing 

Gear. Goods, riches 

Gee*. The pet, displeasure 

Get. A child, a bastard 

Ghaist. A ghost 

Gie. To give 

Gin. n 

Gir, Hoop 

Gim. To complain 

Glamour. Witchcraft 

Gloamin. Dusk, evening 

Glint. To peep 

Glour. To stare 

Glunsh. To frown 

Gowan. Daisy 

Gowden. Golden 

Gowk. The cuckoo, a term of 

contempt 
Grat. Wept, shed tears 
Gree. To agree 
Greet. To weep, to cry 
Groat. Fourpence 
Grue. To shudder 
Grun*. Ground 
Gude. God 



Guid. Good 

Guidman and Guidwife. Master 

and Mistress 
Gyte. Crazy, outrageous 

H. 

Ha'. HaU 
Haddin'. Gathering 
Hae. To have 
Hain. To save 
Hairst. Harvest 
Haivers. Nonsense 
Hallan\ Dwelling 
Hale. Whole 
Halesome. Wholesome 
Hallow. Hollow 
Hame. Home 
Han', haun. Hand 
Hansel. Gratuity 
Hap. An outer garment, to wrap 
Hand. To hold 
Harl. To drag 

Haws. Fruit of the Hawthorn 
Heich. Hi^h 
Hicht. Height 
Hielan'. Highland 
Hingin'. Hanging 
Hirple. To limp 
Hizzy. Hussy, a young woman 
Hoo. How 
Hoose. House 
Hoast. To cough 
Hotch. Movement of the body 
under the influence of laught^ 
Howe. Hollow 
Howk. To dig 
Hunner. A hundred 
Humplocks. Heaps, hillocks 
Hushions. Stocking-legs 

I. 
I*. In 
nk, or Bka. Each,, every 
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Ingle. Fire, fireplace 
Ither. Other, one another 
Im-hm. Nasal affirmative 

J. 

Jaud. Jade 

Jaup. To splash 

Jist. Just 

Joe. A lover 

Jouk. To stoop, to hide 

K. 

Kail. Colewort 

Kebboch. Cheese 

Ken. To know 

Kent. Known, knew 

Kenna. Know not 

Kenle. Kindle 

Kep. To hinder 

Kimmer. A young woman, a 

gossip 
Kintra. Country 
Kittle. Difficult, hazardous 
Knowes. Hillocks, knolls 
Kye. Cows 
Kyles. Ninepins 
Kyte. The belly 



L. 



Laddie. Boy 

Laigh. Low 

Laird. Landlord, master 

Laith. Loath 

Laithsome. Loathsome 

Laithfu'. Bashful 

Lammie. Lamb, infant 

Lamp. To take long strides 

Lan'. Land 

Lane. Lone 

Lanesome. Lonesome, lonely 

Lang. Long, to weary 



Langsyne. Long ago 

Lave. The rest, the remainder 

Laverock. Lark 

Lawin. Account 

Leal. Loyal, true 

Lea. Grass land, to leave 

Lear. Learning 

Lees. Lies 

Leevin*. Living 

Leddies. Ladies 

Leme, A ^leam 

Leuch. Did laugh 

Lift. The sky 

Licht. Light 

Lichtnin'. Lightning 

Linn. Waterfall 

Lippen. Trust 

Lintie. Linnet 

Loan. Field 

Lo*e. To love 

Loon. A fellow 

Loot. To stoop 

Lowe. A flame 

Loupin*. Leaping 

Lown. Calm 

Lowse. To loose 

Lug. The ear 

Luggie. Wooden dish 

Lum. Chinmey 

Luve. Love, to love 

Lyart. Grey 

M. 

Mair. More 
Maist. Most 
Maister. Master 
Mak\ Make 
Maik. Halfpenny, wife 
Man^. Amonff 
Mavis. Thrush 
Mauken. Hare 
Maun. Must 
Maut. Malt 
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Men*. To mend 

Mensefu'. Grood mannered 

Micbt. Might 

Midges. Knats 

Min'. Mind 

Minnie. Mother 

Mirk. Dark 

Misca*. To abuse, to call names 

Mistaen. Mistaken 

Mither. Mother 

Moolins. Crumbs 

Mony. Many 

Mou. The mouth 

Muck. Mud 

Muckle, or Mickle. Great, much 

Mutches. Caps 

N. 

Nae. No, not any 
Naething. Nothing 
Nappy. Ale 
Nane. None 
Neb. The bill, nose 
Negleckit. Neglected 
Neuk. Nook 
Neist. Next 
Nieve. The fist 
Niffer. To exchange 
Noo. Now 
Nowt. Cattle 



0. 



0\ Of 

Ocht. Anything. 

Ony. Any 

Got. Out 

Orra. Extra, that can be spared 

Oor. Our 

Owre. Over 

Owrie. Shivering 

Oxter. The armpit 



P. 



Parritch. Porridge 

Pat. Pot 

Pawkie. Sly 

Pechin. The stomach 

Peelins. Potato-skins 

Peenie. Pinafore 

Penny-fee. Wages 

Pickle. Small quantity 

Pirn- wheel. Wheel for winding 

Pimie. Home-made [yam 

Plunk the schule. To play truant 

Plew. Plough 

Pow. The head 

Powhead. Tadpole 

Pouch. Pocket 

Pu'. To pull 

Peeveral. A bit of thin stone 

or slate, used by children at 

the game of pallall. 
Puddock. Frog 
Puddock-stool. Fungus 
Puir. Poor 
Poortith. Poverty 
Pu'pit. Pulpit 
Preen. Pin 
Pree. To taste 

R. 

Bantin\ Jovial 
Randie. Scold 
Raucle. Stout 
Raw. A row 
Raxin'. Stretching 
Rape. Rope 
Reek. Smoke 
Reist. To stand still 
Reestit. Dried, withered 
Reel. A dance 
Richt. Right 
Rig. A ridge 
Rin. To run 
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Rive. To tear 
B/Oostit. Rusty 
Rock. Distafif 
Rockin'. Tea party 
Roun*. Round 
Roosed. Praised 
Ronpit. Hoarse 
Rue. To regret 
Rung. A cudgel 

S. 

SafiPs ! or Saff us ! Save us ! 
Sapples. Suds 
Sair. Sore 
Sark. Shirt 
Sang. Song 
Sant. Saint 
Saul. Soul 
Saut. Salt 
Sax. Six 

Scaith. To damage, injury 
Scart. To scratch 
Scaup. The skull 
Scauld. To scold 
Scone. A cake 
Screech. To shriek 
Screed. To tear 
Scrimp. Scant 
Scrimpit, Scanty 
Schule. School 
Scour. To rub, to run 
Score. A line. 
Scowther. To burn, scald 
Scunner. To loathe 
Ser. Self 
Sen'. Send 

Settle. Flat stone, a seat 
Shachled. Out of shape 
Shaw. A wood, to show 
Sheelin'. Cottage 
Sheugh. A ditch 
Shin^. A stick crooked at the 
end 



Shool. A shovel 

Shoon. Shoes 

Shilpit. Starved 

Shuglie. Loose 

Shouther. The shoulder 

Sic. Such 

Sicker. Severe 

Sin. Since 

Simmer. Summer 

Siller. Silver, money 

Sinfu'. Sinful 

Skelpin'. Walking briskly 

Skep. A hive 

Skinklin. Sparkling 

Skirl. To shriek 

Skriech. To scream 

Scyte. To glance off 

Slae. Sloe 

Slap. A stile 

Slee. Sly 

Socht. Sought 

Sough. The sound of the wind 

Soopt. Swept 

Souter. A shoemaker 

Spak. Spoke 

Spaen. To wean 

Spate. A flood 

Spiel. To climb 

Spen'. To spend 

Spence. The parlour 

Spier. To ask 

Spew. To vomit 

Sprachled. Sprawled 

Spree. Drinking bout 

Stack. Rick of hay or com 

Stan'. To stand 

Stanin '-stroke. A web standing 

in the loom 
Stane. Stone 
Stang. To sting 
Stap. To step 
Stap. To stop 
Stave. To walk heedlessly 
Staw. To surfeit 
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Tame. Terrier 
TAt;£ies. Pot«toei 



HcsTiUe, 




W. 

Wm'. A win 

Watater. A we s ver 
Wad. Would 
Waddin'. Wedding 
Wadiia. Wonldnot 
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Wae. Woe 

Waeful. Woeful 

Waggity-wa'. A German clock 

WaJ^. Plenty 

Wame. The belly 

Wan'er. To wander 

WarL World 

Warsle. Wrestle 

Wark. Work 

Warst. Worst 

Wat Wet 

Waur. Worse 

Wauchle. To walk with di£B- 

cnlly 
Waucht. A drausht 
Wauken. To awiULe 
Wean. A child 
Wee. Little 
Weel. Well, welfare 
Weet. Wet, rain 
Wha. Who 
Whalp. Whelp 
Whase. Whose 
Whanr. Where 
Whilk. Which 
Whins. Furze 

Whisht. Hush I to keep silence 
Whussle. To whistle 
Whittle. Knife 
Wi\ With 
Wifie. Diminutive of wife 



Wimple. To meander 

Worrikow. Phantom, coblin 

Win\ Wind 

Winna. Will not 

Winnock. Window 

Winsome. Handsome 

Wizzen or Weasand. The gullet 

Withouten. Without 

Wonner. Wonder 

Woo'. Wool 

Woo. To court, to make love to 

Worr. The world 

Wrack. Wreck, ruin 

Wraith. A ghost, apparition 

Wrang. Wrong 

Wrocht. Wrought 

Wud. Mad, crazy 

Wuds. Woods 

Wyte. Blame, to blame 

Y. 

Yard. Garden 
Yell. Farrow 
Yett. Gate 
YiU. Ale 
Yird. Earth 
Yirth. Earth 
Younkers. Children 
Youf . To bark, to whine 
Yowl. To howl as a dog 
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OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

"Mb. Carlylb read your book (* Tibbie's Garland*) with real 
pleasure, and feels great respect for the tenderness, grace, and often 
even pathos in it. Maby Cablyle Aitken." 

Along with a vivid fancy and warm imagination, Nicholson pos- 
sesses a rare fund of humour, sometimes bordering on the comic. 
The story of the tailor who cut down his own black coat into a pair 
of gaiters, believing it to be one made by a rival tradesman to the 
farmer for whom he was "whipping the cat, "the conversation of. 
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the "Clock and the Bell9W8," and "Oor Wee Kate," are evidences.— 
N, B. DaMy Mail. 

We hesitate not to say that, since the days of Bums and Macneil, 
no one has so well caught, and so forcibly expressed, the subtle 
homely pathos of lowly domestic life, as has the author of '*Kilwud- 
die, and other Poems. " — Montrose Standard. 

"Imph-m" is worthy of Bums. Had Nicholson penned nothing 
but this, it would have entitled him to a place amongst our humorous 
poets. It is such a poem as Groldsmith would have loved to read, 
and which, had Douglas Jerrold been alive, would have obtained a 
larger share of public notice for the writer. . . . James Nicholson 
is one of those to whom is given a glorious mission, and the spirit of 
his verses prove that it will not be sacrificed by him on the altar of 
popular prejudice. Pure and simple in his style, truthful and 
eloquent m his language, and earnest in his thoughts — ^he is a true 
poet of the people, one whose utterances must sooner or later sink 
into their hearts and teach them to bless his memory. — National 
Magazine. 

James Nicholson is one of those few poets from whose lips the 
Doric flows with much of the sweetness, and a great deal of the force, 
which characterised the language in the days of Bums. — Elgin and 
Morayshire Courier. 

Pawkie humour, that quality so largely developed in the Scottish 
character, and particularly so in the genuine Scottish minstrel, is 
possessed in no stinted measure by Nicholson. — Ayrshire Express. 

In the lowliness of his birth, in the struggles and disadvantages of 
his youth, in the persevering and independent spirit with which he 
overcame all adverse circumstances,^ and in the excellent use he has 
made of his opportunities and talents, James Nicholson is entitled 
to be henceforth honourably named with the Nichols, the Bethunes, 
and other humble sons of genius of whom Scotland has such just 
reason to be proud. — Scotsman. 

The touch of genius is upon every page of this little book ["Father 
Pemie"]. It is difficult to say whether the charm of the story, 
the poems, or the botanical conversations, is the greatest. James 
Nicholson is one of the peasant poets of Scotland, entitled to sing 
with the best of her minor minstrels. An exquisite fancy, a rich 
imagination, a quaint humour, and a tenderness as manly as it is 
touching, give a magic to his pen. It is not often that elementary 
science is clothed in such an attractive garb. — British Quarterly, 

The above may be had from James M'Qeachy, 89 Union 

Street, Glasgow. 
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